deur of the Italian throne will only represent the national 


- absurd to tell the Neapolitans that the liberating army has 
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SARDINIA AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 


5 ley proclamation which has been addressed to the people 
of Southern Italy in the name of Vicror EMMANUEL 
is spirited, eloquent, and well adapted to the occasion which 
calls it forth. It was neither possible nor necessary to justify 
the policy of liberation by arguments derived from the letter 
of international law, nor was any true Italian likely to fall 
into the error of denouncing a noble patriotism because it 
may incidentally have forwarded the purposes of dynastic 
ambition. The grant of the Constitution and the simul- 
taneous declaration of war against Austria in 1848, pledged 
Cuares ALBERT and his house to the double task of com- 
bining Italian independence with political freedom. Amidst 
danger and discouragement, two successive Kings have per- 
severed with a noble constancy in the accomplishment of the 
worthiest enterprise of modern times. Victor EMMANUEL 
may proudly boast that he has neither withdrawn a fran- 
chise from his subjects, nor betrayed, by a single act, 
the unanimous confidence of the Italian nation. If 
his diplomacy has sometimes borne the tortuous character 
imposed by comparative weakness, he has always represented 
the wishes and feelings of his countrymen, and to them he 
has redeemed all his pledges, As the author of the pro- 
clamation justly argues, mere territorial cupidity would pro- 
bably have been satisfied with the acquisition of Lombardy, 
but the rights of Italy could not be surrendered at the bid- 
ding of an imperious ally. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
the King of Napies, and the Pope might have secured 
themselves from revolution and dethronement, if they would, 
at the last moment, have consented to accept the policy of 
Italian independence, under the leadership of Piedmont. It 
is fortunate that their obstinacy has substituted a single 
monarchy for an infirm and treacherous federation. In taking 
the place of the delinquent Princes, the King of Sarprnta 

orms a duty which is not the, less obvious and urgent 

use it seems to involve personal advantage. The gran- 


unity and greatness which constitute its foundation and 
security. 

The popular vote which is to sanction an accomplished 
fact has probably been ascertained beforehand ; but it is 


only come to protect them in the arbitrary exercise of uni- 
versal suffrage. When Central Italy had conquered its 
freedom for itself, there was some plausibility in the an- 
nouncement that the result of the ballot-box should be con- 
clusive ; but no numerical preponderance of ignorance and 
reaction in Naples could undo the events which are about 
to receive a superfluous approval. If the multitude de- 
manded the return of the Kine, Garrpatpr would not 
suspend for a moment the investment of Capua. In war, if 
not in peace, the most fanatical credulity must understand 
the absurdity of voting away accomplished facts, and the 
superfluous inutility of affirming what already exists. When 
the Italian Kingdom is once established, it may be hoped that 
the French device of universal suffrage will be. exclusively 
reserved to its original purpose of giving publicity to usurpa- 
tion and wrong. 

Count Cavour’s speech in the Parliament of Turin is 
more important than any formal manifesto. Despotic po- 
tentates often issue impressive proclamations for the purpose 
of conciliating foreign or domestic opinion, but appeals to the 
people, even in a just and reasonable cause, are. necessarily 
vague in argument and conventional in language. The address 
of a statesman to equals whom he has to convince and to 
answer deserves far more respectful consideration ; and the 
Minister who has the opportunity of vindicating his conduct 
against public criticism enjoys an inestimable privilege, while 


he incurs a large responsibility. The value of representative 


institutions has been remarkably illustrated by the recent 
solution of the difficulty which had been created by Ganri- 
BALDI's temporary imprudence. The Minister of an absolute 
Sovereign might have overborne opposition by the aid of 
the prerogative, but Count Cavour was able to appeal, in 
the name of the Kina, to the representatives of the nation. 
In the presence of a Parliament, it is impossible to place a 
mere clerk or delegate at the head of affairs. A Minister 
in the position of Count Cavour is necessarily a great poli- 
tical leader, and his authority is confirmed by the assurance 
of support from his friends, and by the conviction which 
reduces opposition to silence. Even in the vote of confidence 
which he dictates he can impose conditions and limita- 
tions which strengthen the policy that they seem to re- 
strain, as a definite increases the force of a 
current. The Government which is only empowered to 
accept unconditional annexation is relieved from the em- 
barrassment of negotiating the terms of union. The sceptics 
and sycophants who have for some years repeated that Con- 
stitutional Government is on its trial, will possibly by 
degrees discover that a broad foundation conduces visibly to 
the maintenance of stable equilibrium. Despotism has not 
passed through its corresponding trial with any encouraging 
amount of success) The Duke of Mopena, the King of 
Napies, and the Pore have found that there are more 
serious evils than balanced majorities or Parliamentary com- 
promises ; and in France itself, the uncertainty and vacillation 
of a merely personal policy is every day becoming more con- 
spicuous. The Italians, like the English in difficult ciroum- 
stances, bring the whole force of the community to bear on 
the attainment of a great national object. Civil greatness 
may hereafter be esteemed in France itself when it is found 
to furnish the means of territorial and military aggrandize- 
ment. 

The substance of Count Cavour’s argument might have 
been anticipated, though it could not have been more forcibly 
expounded, The apology for the annexation of Central Italy 
was perfect, and his reference to the sacrifice of Nice and 
Savoy, if not satisfactory as regards the past, conveyed 
the most trustworthy assurances for the future. The 
greedy ally who plundered a population of five millions 
will remain passive when twenty-two millions of Italians 
are determined to resist spoliation. To all the additions 
which have enlarged the Italian Kingdom since the 
Treaty of Villafranca, France has contributed nothing but 
peevish criticisms, intermixed with insincere remonstrances. 
The ceded provinces of Savoy and Nice more than 
repaid the debt incurred at Magenta and Solferino, nor can 
any more recent obligation be alleged. The equivalent 
which was required for the security of France when half 
Italy was formed into a single State, must suffice to counter- 
balance the danger which may be apprehended from the 
union of the entire peninsula. 

After the rash, but not unpopular declarations of Gari- 
BALDI, it was prudent to satisfy in some degree the general 
sympathy with Venice and with Rome. It was n 
to anticipate the future liberation of the Italian capital, and 
it was safe to prophesy a change in the general opinion as to 
the relations between orthodoxy and freedom. It is highly 
probable that religion and morality have profited by the 
establishment of constitutional liberty in Piedmont, altho 
it may be doubted whether the Emperor NapouEon is likely 
to be conciliated by the discovery that: political freedom is 
favourable to the spread of religious feeling. The growing 
indignation of Italy and of Europe may possibly by —? 

rate even on the vanity and ambition of France. hen 
the alien garrison is withdrawn, a future Pore may have a 
motive for effecting some reasonable compromise with his 
countrymen. In the meantime, it would be the height of 
folly to provoke a war with France; and it is better to assign 
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plausible reasons for acquiescing in an inevitable evil than 
to wound Italian feeling by a confession of French prepon- 
derance, The present condition ef Rome ia so arbitrary and 
unnatural that it is reasonable to anticipate some change of 
cireumstances for the better. 

Of Venice Count Cavour spoke in a similar tone, and in 
much plainer language. He declared that it was impossible 
for the outlying Italians to be ever reconciled to a foreign 
Government, and for the of his argument he ad- 
mitted, with judicious candour, that the Emperor of Austria 
had sincerely desired to conciliate his Venetian subjects. The 
compulsory return to the former system of repression fur- 
nished, nota ground of complaint, but a proof that it was 

- impossible to retain an unwilling population in subjection. 
It is true, as Count Cavour pointed out, that the greatness 
of the Italian Kingdom will largely increase the attraction 
which it exereises on Venice. It would not have suited his 
purpose to explain the process by which German feeling may 
perhaps be brought over to acquiesce in the curtailment of 
the Austrian Empire. Piedmont has hitherto been re- 
garded as the close and subordinate ally of France, but 
independent Italy will have the means of avoiding sub- 
servience to the Power which Germans rightly regard 
as their national enemy. By the abandonment of the Italian 
provinces, Austria would be thrown back upon German 
resources, while Italy would be detached from the aggressive 
alliance of France. Count Cavour wisely declined to enter 
into detailed speculations as to the future, but the recent 
fortunes of Italy may furnish a justification for the most 
sanguine hopes, The ablest statesman, the boldest warrior, and 
the most single-minded Prince im Europe, are now engaged 
im completing, by their energies in the council and in the 
field, the great enterprise which every theoretical enemy of 
freedom has long denounced as impossible. The enthusiastic 
support of the North Italian Parliament will justify Count 
Cavour’s anticipations, by discountenaneing the menaces of 
discord which alone interfere with the entire liberation of 
Italy. 


= 


IDEAS AND INTERESTS. 


j\NGLISHMEN have themselves to thank for most of the 
opinions injurious to their honour and reputation which 

pas current on the Continent. It is our habit wilfully to 
misrepresent the motives which lead us to follow particular 
lines of policy ; and we have little right, accordingly, to com- 
plain, a8 we often do, that we are more misconstrued than 
any other people in the world. Few of us, for example, are 
stoical enough to feel quite indifferent to the contrast which 
was drawn the other day by the Revue Contemporaine, and 
which is in fact assumed in other countries as an axiom, that 
England «lways goes to war for her interests, while France 
goes to war for an idea. But who is it that has given our- 
rency to an assertion which, whether we feel it so or not, is 
intended to be a calumny? Certainly, its authors are some 
among ourselves, and for the most part the most prominent 
men amoug us—orators, diplomatists, statesmen, and jour- 
palixts. Whether through the influence of the Benthamism 
which was the newest form of opinion in their youth, or from 
the desire of shutting the mouths of Manchester malcontents, 
English Ministers, at all great diplomatic crises, are almost 
passionate in their declarations that England never goes to war 
unless she has an interest in doing so. It is the recognised 
formula, and Parliament, press, and platform take it up and 
repeat it with u sort of stolid unanimity, But it is not true, 
and it is known not to be true by those who utter it ; and it 
is echoed all the more persistently because of its falsehood. It 
may be laid down unhesitatingly that when England engages 
in a war, or refuses to engage in one, the dominant motive is 
what in France would be called an “idea,” and what English- 
men eal] a sentiment. Doubtless there must be some material 
interest to be served ; but the desire of promoting it has not 
been the chief reason, or even a principal reason, fur joining in 
any one of the contests in which England has taken part 
during the last hundred years. The war of the French Re- 
volution was begun because the horrors of the Jacobin Pan- 
demonium in Paris had filled the immense majority of the 
British people with pity, rage, and disgust ; and everybody 
knows that Mr. Prtr, forced into war against his inclination, 
was hard put to it to find a taugible advantage for which he 
could persuade himself he was contending. ‘There was, it is 
true, a serious danger to be averted when we entered on the 
Crimean war; but nobody who can recal the events which 
preceded it will be of opinion that it was solely brought on 


by the attempted spoliation of Turkey. That which ren- 
dered the war possible was the long-standing dislike of 
Russia, and the ©zar which had “bee industrigusly sown 
among the English pubjie; and few persens moge distinctly 
contributed to the result than Mr. Cospgx, when he under- 
took the bear-leading of M. Kossutn about the country. 
Conversely, when we declined to join in the late Italian 
contest, it was most assuredly mot because our interests coun- 
selled neutrality. Whatever our own statesmen may say 
and Mrs. Brownie shriek, it was because our sentiments 
were divided. We disliked the Austrian Government, be- 
cause it was tyrannical and illiberal; but the French 
Government was equally tyrannical and illiberal, and, 
beyond that, it was dangerous to England. Besides 
disliking France we also distrusted her, and the conviction 
that she was really aiming at her own aggrandizement com- 
pensated the weight which was thrown into the scale by our 
sympathy for Italian freedom. Few things, then, are more 
certain than that England never goes to war except from sen- 
timent ; but then she invariably asserts that she goes to war 
exclusively for her interests. France reverses this process. 
She goes to war for her interests, but takes care to call her 
interests an “idea.” The indulgence by the First Napoteox 
of the most unscrupulous ambition which ever prompted 
man is always spoken of by Frenchmen as if it had been in- 
tended to confer some ineffable and mysterious blessing on 
the rebellious and ungrateful nations. The Second Na- 
POLEON marched into Italy for an idea, and proceeded to 
appropriate Savoy and Nice; yet still his panegyrists hoast 
of the idea to which he sacrificed himself, The truth is, 
that both countries have their characteristic affectation. 
France is always affecting higher, and England lower mo- 
tives than they are really actuated by. The pretences of 
Franee are not honourable, but those of England are simply 
stupid. 

it is curious to observe how affectation of the same sort 
lies at the bottom of all the other extravagances of lan- 
guage by which we have compromised our European in- 
fiuence. It is unnecessary to go over the old story of the 
miserable folly exhibited by the English in its criticisms 
of the Crimean war, though it is desirable to warn our 
countrymen against supposing that its effects are exhausted. 
The military weakness of land, and the chances of 
suecess which it furnishes to an assailant, are the common 
topics of conversation in every French cottage ; and when 
one reflects what results followed from the constant sim- 
mering of Bonapartism in the minds of the French peasantry, 
it is not a pleasant thought that the same class is now pos- 
sessed both with hatred of England and with impressions of 
her feebleness. As to the idea of ourselves which we have 
sueceeded in giving to other nations besides the French, 
more need not be said than that the Spanish press has calmly 
attributed our remonstrances against the war with Morocco to 
our jealousy of the spectacle of efficiency presented by the 
Spanish army, and to bitter recollections of our own wretched 
exhibition in the Crimea. At present, however, it is rather 
our object to contrast the spirit in which all our lamentable 
self-depreciation originated with the tone of feeling which 
prevails in France. The other day, the French portion of 
the Chinese expedition miscarried altogether. Its com- 
missariat got completely out of gear, its vessels were 
in utter confusion—it hung like a useless clog on the 
British contingent. Yet not one word of all this has been 
breathed in France, except once only when a gentle hint 
from the Fimes on the true state of the case produced a 
furiously-worded but entirely unsupported denial from the 
organs of the Imperial Government. The fact is, that even 
when France had a Oonstitutional Government, the 
Freneh and the English had wholly distinct theories as to 
the proper treatment of proved or suspected inefficiency in 
any part of the military or naval services. The French ten- 
dency is to conceal it, the English to proclaim it. The 
Englishman undoubtedly wishes to amend the defect he be- 
lieves he has discovered ; and it is perhaps the consciousness 
of a rational motive which is his excuse to himself for the 
monstrous exaggerations in language of which he is wilfully 
guilty. Similarly, it is not to be sup that every 
Frenchman who goes into a passion at the faintest slur on the 
French army or navy is really convinced that there is per- 
fection in every corner of it. If he can once be persuaded 
that no foreign nation will hear his confession, he may per- 
haps be brought to allow that the only reliable troops in the 
French army are the African regiments and the Guard ; 
thet the soldiers of the line are only fit to stand behind 
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better men ; that the jobbing at the Ministry of War is 
scandalous ; that the Emprror’s experiments in artillery are 
ive failures ; that the Bretagne will hardly swim ; and 
that the usefulness of the Gloire is assumed and not proved. 
Here again, then, the Frenchman consciously makes pretensions 
to something more than the truth, while the Englishman de- 
liberately refuses to admit more than a fraction of it. Which 
of them is right? Both are wilfully dishonest, but they are 
dishonest in different ways. It may be said that the English 
practice tends to make the country strong, but to diminish 
the impression of strength; while the French habit diffuses 
the impression of power, but is apt to prevent dangerous 
weaknesses from being found out till too late. On such a 
balance of advantage and disadvantage many of our country- 
men will at once decide that the way of the English people 
is the better of the two; but let it not be too hastily assumed 
that they are right. If men were constantly fighting, it 
would be desirable to be strong in fact, at all hazards; but, 
as war is not a chronic, but an occasional and preventible 
evil, the impression of strength which discourages attack 
may be more valuable than the reality of power when it is 
coupled with a reputation for feebleness which invites aggres- 
sion. The evil of our present discredit abroad is not so much 
the mortification it occasions as the danger it involves that 
we shall some day have to fight in order to show that our 
powers are on a level with our diplomatic pretensions. 


THE POPE’S TEMPORALITIES. 


E imminent danger which threatens the Porr’s tem- 
poralities naturally calls forth the consolatory sug- 
gestions of advisers whom he would scarcely recognise as 
friends. Protestant laymen are incessantly reminding the 
head of the Roman Catholic priesthood that, according to his 
own theory, the tenure of his spiritual office must be wholly 
independent of revenue or of dominion. It is perfectly true 
that the Pontifical Circulars and Allocutions express a con- 
fident reliance on the metaphorical stability of St. Perer’s 
Chair, notwithstanding the commotions which may seem to 
upset it. Alarm for the safety of an imperishable edifice 
may not be altogether logical, but it is scarcely fair to deduce 
a consequences from conventional figures of speech. 
f the Pore loses his temporal sovereignty, his relation to his 
spiritual subjects will be materially changed ; and though it is 
possible that their devotion may in some cases be quickened 
by the misfortunes of their chief, the advantages which the 
Holy See has derived from the possession of its patrimony 
are more tangible than the contingent blessings which may 
accompany adversity or martyrdom. The experience of 
many centuries has shown that the Sovereign of the Roman 
States can command ecclesiastical obedience from a large 
portion of Christendom. The assumption that his su- 
premacy will be equally effective when he is reduced to 
a private station is either a conjectural paradox or a 
prudent boast. In ceasing to be a Prince, the Porr 
must necessarily become a subject, and consequently he must 
no om in the isolation of the State to which he will be- 
ong. The Roman Court has generally, in fact, been a political 
instrument of one of the great Catholic Powers, but thcre 
is a wide difference between practical subserviency and 
ostensible allegiance. Austria and France will grudge each 
other the possession of a supreme oracle, and Spain and 
Italy may soon be in a position to claim a share in the con- 
trol of the Latin Church. Long before the Reformation, 
the traditional hostility of England to Papal authority was 
founded on national dislike to the interference of aliens. In 
modern times, Catholic populations seem almost to have for- 
tten that the Pore is a foreigner except in Italy itself. 
he local priesthood in all parts of the world has learned to 
support the external dominion which countenances its own 
claims to partial exemption from secular control. On the 
whole it may be admitted that the zealous supporters of the 
Holy See understand the interests which they make it their 
business to advocate. If the predominance of the Catholic 
hierarchy is to be preferred to the spread of civilization and 
to the rights of the Italian people, the Popr and his agents 
are justified in invoking fire and sword against the sacri- 
legious Piedmontese and the irreverent Liberator of Southern 
Italy. It is unnecessary for the friends of liberty and justice 
to profess a special solicitude for the spiritual prerogatives 
which may incidentally be compromised by the success of 
their policy. 
If Rome is lost, the Porz will be in the embarrassing 
position of a pretender, while he will be hampered by the 
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restraints of a subject. In the very crisis of its fate, the 
Holy See will assuredly not abandon its ancient traditions of 
otter and reservation. The claim of sovereignty will be 

ept alive in spite of treaties and of facts, while the contrast 
between reality and ecclesiastical fiction will become every 
day more glaring. When the exiled Royalties of Europe are 
headed by a landless wearer of the Triple Crown, popular 
belief, if not deliberate conviction, will be rudely shaken. 
With characteristic confusion of thought and language, Prus 
IX. has repeatedly announced his willingness to take refuge 
among the shades of apocryphal martyrs in the catacombs 
of Rome. A comfortable apartment in a foreign hotel, 
which is the true alternative of his residence at the Vatican, 
will be far less dignified and impressive. The elasticity of 
the Roman Church has often been celebrated by friends and 
enemies, nor can it be denied that an institution which has 
survived so many revolutions must have displayed conside- 
rable power of adaptation to circumstances ; but the change 
which seems impending is far more serious than the captivity 
of Bonrrace or of CLEMENT, nor is there any longer an 
Avignon to supply the loss of Rome. 

It is difficult to judge how far the machinery and 
appendages of the Roman Court are essential to the adminis- 
tration of the Church, With the temporal deposition 
of the Pore the Cardinals will shrink into titular digni- 
taries, and the Monsignors will be left without maintenance 
and without assignable functions. The high rank which is 
allowed in all Catholic countries to the members of the 
Sacred College is justified by the theoretical participation of 
every Cardinal in the temporal sovereignty of the Roman 
States. The nominal priests of the parishes in the city of 
Rome will have as little title as the Cardinal deacons to any 

re-eminence over the ordinary prelates of the Church. The 

OPE may retain the power of conferring the title of Emi- 
nence on those whom he may favour, but the dignity which 
almost raised its incumbent above the rank of a subject will 
become unavoidably obsolete. 

The obligation of bishops to pay a periodical visit to the 
tombs of the Apostles has largely tended to preserve the 
cosmopolitan and denationalizing character of the Church. 
Two or three times in his life a Belgian or Irish bishop has 
found himself in the position of a courtier and a subject at a 
distance from the authority of his own indigenous Govern- 
ment. The standing conspiracy of the priesthood against 
the laity has been kept alive by the consciousness of a dis- 
tinct allegiance, and the splendour of the Roman ceremonies 
exercised a singular influence over provincial imaginations. 
In exile and retirement the Pore may be equally entitled to 
the veneration of his prelates, but he cannot take St. Peter's 
or St. John Lateran to the Escurial or to Munich. All 
things which co-exist in close mutual relation are in some 
degree connected as cause and effect. The temporal and 
spiritual sovereignty of the Porg have been so long united 
that it is impossible to abstract the indefeasible supremacy 
of Sr. Perer from the external conveniences furnished by 
his patrimony. 

Of all Catholic nations, the Italians entertain the smallest 
respect for the Porz. For many years the government of 
the Holy See has been the worst in the Peninsula and in 
Europe ; and except at the commencement of the present 
reign, the Father of the Faithful has long conspired with 
foreign oppressors against his own countrymen and subjects. 
If the temporal sovereignty is maintained by French or 
Austrian arms, the subjects of the free Italian Kingdom 
will inevitably take refuge from an insufferable usurpation 
in a religious schism. It may be doubted whether a modern 
Reformation would result in the establishment of Protes- 
tantism ; but an excommunicated King and people neces- 
sarily require some form of spiritual independence. It is 
for the Holy See to consider the effect on European opinion 
which would be produced by the general repudiation of 
Papal authority on its own soil. Orthodox pilgrimages to a 
sacred soil inhabited by heretics would suggest many dan- 
gerous considerations. 

The best chance for the preservation of the Papacy must 
be found in the prudence and moderation of the next Pontiff 
who may be elected. Pius IX. seems to be incapable of 
dignity under misfortune, and he is too fanatical to make 
timely concessions. His successor may perhaps have the 
opportunity of retaining his residence and his titular rank 
on condition of becoming in practice the first subject of the 
national Monarchy. The fall from temporal power would 
be most effectually broken by a _ process of media- 
tization. The Cardinals, the ter ceremonies; and the 
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other accessories of the supreme Pontificate would still appear 
unchanged to pious visitors from a distance. There would, 
undoubtedly, be abundant opportunity for faction and in- 
trigue; nor is it certain that the Italian Government would 
benefit by an arrangement in which it might, for various 
reasons, be willing to acquiesce, It is on selfish and cor- 
porate grounds that the directors of Papal policy ought to 
effect, before it is too late, the only compromise which still 
seems to be practicable. 


HUNGARY. 


lw had been hoped that the Emperor of Austria would 
announce his intentions with regard to the future Con- 
stitutions of Hungary and the other provinces before his 
departure for Warsaw, but it now appears exceedingly 
doubtful whether this expectation will be realized. The 
state of things throughout the Empire is, however, so cri- 
tical that much further delay would be dangerous, and it 
might have been thought that the Emperor would desire to 
escape the imputation of having arranged a scheme of internal 
policy under the immediate inspiration of Russia. In any 
case, the world must shortly learn what is the final com- 
promise between revolution and centralization on which 
Francis JosEpu is willing to stake his last chance of keeping 
his dissolving kingdom from utter dissolution. It must, 
however, be remembered that this programme of future 
government will be couched in the language not only of a 
sovereign, but of an Austrian sovereign. 1t will doubtless 
contain many phrases of a very ambiguous kind, and many 
promises that will admit of very various modes of fulfilment. 
A Reform manifesto is looked on in Austria very much like 
one of the pieces of paper-money which are the torment of 
travellers and the burden of citizens in that distracted 
country. In itself, a florin-note has no intrinsic value, 
but circumstances may invest it with any value from a 
florin toa kreutzer. Long experience of the ruling family 
has inspired a general belief that it would be very unsafe 
to take an Imperial proclamation of constitutional govern- 
ment at par. It is only by looking at the circumstances 
under which it is issued, by reading the slight signs 
of the times, and by examining the actual state of the 
countries to which it is to be applied, that we can 
judge what it is worth, and what it is meant to be worth. 
Of all those countries, Hungary is incomparably the most 
important. If Hungary is content, Austria is saved ; and 
the disaffection of the other provinces is only worth taking 
into account because its existence prevents Austria from 
coercing Hungary. That Hungary wil] accept nothing but 
a restoration in some shape of its historical existence, and 
that the Government will use every effort to make that resto- 
ration compatible with the subordination of Hungary to 
Imperial interests, is certain ; but it is, we believe, beyond 
the power of any man alive to predict whether a modifica- 
tion of the historical constitution of Hungary can be carried 
out at the present crisis of political alienation between the 
Emperor and his Hungarian subjects. Still we have 
trustworthy data for the formation of an opinion on two 
points which have a great bearing on the value and meaning 
of the coming manifesto. Hungary is a remote and an 
obseure country ; but enough is known about it to enable 
us to guess what the Emperor must promise with a real 
intention of fulfilling it, and, secondly, what he hopes will 
be the immediate fruit of reconciling Hungary to his rule. 
All travellers who have recently visited Hungary con- 
eyr in expressing the liveliest astonishment at the ex- 
treme freedom with which politics are talked in the most 
public places, at the calm announcements of treason that 
are heard in every railway carriage and on the deck of 
every steamer that runs on the Danube. Accustomed to 
think of the A ustrian police as equally ubiquitous and severe, 
and fresh, perhaps, from the recollection of the icy silence 
which hushes every utterance of political criticism in Ve- 
netia, the traveller can scarcely believe that he is in the 
Austrian dominions when he hears denunciations of the Em- 
peror, the Government, and everything German, not whis- 
pered, but spoken as loudly and freely as the opinions of the 
most Radical speaker in the most Radical debating club in 
London. Any expression of wonder is met with the reply 
that even the Emperor can scarcely send all the Hungarian 
nation to prison at the same time, and all the Hungari 
nation thinks and speaks in the same way. It is the 
a of the Hungarians that has beaten the Govern- 
ment, the Hungarians are perfectly aware of the cause 


of their success. Austria is almost the only country 
in the world that has the art of setting whole nations 
against her. Even the classes whom she specially favours 
desert her in the hour of need. She has always be- 
friended the Romish clergy, and has always, except 
when very hard up for money, tried to befriend the 

try. In Hungary she has long offered the Catholic 
hierarchy the delight, which few ecclesiastics can withstand, 
of bullying with impunity their heterodox neighbours. Her 
reward has been that a grand dinner has just been given 
at Pesth at which a common political hatred united 
even religious dissentients in the bonds of love, and 
the representatives of the Greek, the Latin, and the Re- 
formed Churches drank cordially and copiously to each 
other’s health. The Government has taken great pains 
during the last ten years to raise the condition of the Hun- 
garian peasant, so far as it could do so at the expense of 
the nobles, and without loosening the grasp of its own taxa- 
tion. The result is, that the peasants of Hungary are said 
to be as eager for a revolution as were the Lombard pea- 
sants, whose exceptionally favourable treatment was a 
standing boast of the friends of Austria before the late war. 
It is therefore to a united nation, and to one perfectly con- 
scious of the advantage which it derives from its union, that 
the Emprror will offer his terms of compromise. They 
must be large, and, what is much more important, it must 
be intended to abide by them. The history of the Emperor 
and his predecessors would not enable us to pronounce that 
the handsomest offers proposed to the Hungarians were not 
a pure sham. Buta political union that induces the lions 
and lambs of rival religious bodies to lie down together, and 
makes the peasant shake hands with the noble, renders it im- 
possible that the Empzror’s offer should be either paltry or 
intentionally delusive. 

That it is not meant to be either is shown also by many 
minor signs. As the Vienna telegrams of successive days 
generally contradict each other flatly, it may be prudent to 
wait for confirmation of the resignation of Counts Napaspy 
and Tuun; but the mere report that the leaders of the 
reactionary party in the Cabinet have resigned shows which 
way the wind is blowing. It is true that, as if to insult 
and annoy the Hungarians to the last, batches of prisoners 
are despatched daily to the dungeons of Josephstadt. But 
if the Austrian Government were not so incredibly stupid 
in little things as to baffle calculation, we should be inclined 
to believe that these wholesale seizures were only intended 
to give greater interest and prestige to the political amnesty 
which ought to accompany, and must follow, the restoration of 
Hungarian freedom. Butthereis another much stronger reason 
for believing that the Emprror will really try to conciliate 
Hungary. He has very fair ground for expecting that he will 
be able to profit by the union of Hungarian parties in a way, 
of all others, the most agreeable to him. The Hungarians are 
unanimous and open in talking treason against the Govern- 
ment, but they are quite as open, and nearly as unanimous, 
in declaring their readiness to fight against Italy. They 
burn to avenge their military disasters, and they seem pene- 
trated with the conviction, which pervades all Germany 
also, that the Venetian territory was intended by Providence 
to furnish a convenient stronghold for a Transalpine Power. 
The Emperor may hope, if he can but reconcile Hungary, to 
lead its eager and united forces against the hated Pied- 
montese. The Conference of Warsaw will probably supply him 
with a guarantee against the interference of France ; and 
with a trained army, the Quadrilateral, and Hungary to back 
him, he may flatter himself that he can make short work of 
the upstart Kingdom of Italy. A successful war would not 
only restore his prestige, but it would place him in a new 
relation to Hungary. He would then be a Sovereign for 
whom the Hungarians would have fought voluntarily and 
triumphantly ; and this would do much to efface the past 
aud smooth the future. All this may be very improbable, 
but Austria is notorious for getting through her scrapes ; 
and there is a side of Hungarian feeling which suggests how 
it is just barely possible that she may even now get 
through the most serious scrape in which she has ever found 
herself. 


THE EXPEDITION AGAINST CHINA. 


Te latest letter from the Chinese Correspondent of the 
Times ends, precisely like a fewilleton of ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, just before the point of thrilling interest is reached. 
We are conducted to the very eve of a combined 
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attack on the Tartar camp, when the mail goes out, and la 
suite aw prochain numero is written in the corner. Indeed, 
the introductory chapter which has already reached us is in 
other respects strikingly like the composition of an adroit 
Parisian scribe. Two lines in an ancient chronicle furnish 
Dumas with material for a volume and a half; and all 
that the Correspondent tells us would have been summed 
up by the old-fashioned despatch-writer in a single para- 
graph. “The troops landed without molestation on a muddy 
“ shore, took possession of the town of Pehtang, and were 
“ preparing for a general attack as soon as the artillery and 
“cavalry shall be disembarked.” The modern chronicler 
expands this simple story into five columns and a half, which 
begin with an allusion to Mariana in the Moated Grange, 
and embody, among other things, a description of a Chinese 
pawnbroker'’s shop and a dirge over a Chinese family who 
poisoned themselves rather than put up with a fourth visit 
in one day from our gallant Allies. The feat is really won- 
derful, and the performance has no defect except the one 
which is common to all descriptive efforts in the modern 
style. The only persons who are without a vivid conception 
of the landing in Northern China are probably the soldiers 
and sailors of the expedition. We do not mean to say that 
the account is not rigorously correct, but it is certain that 
the people engaged in an important undertaking are always 
the last to pay attention to the minute incidents and acces- 
sories of the scene. It is possible to supply the matter for 
five columns of word-painting without being the least aware 
of what you are doing, just as it is possible to talk prose 
without knowing it. 

No reader of the Chinese correspondence will suffer him- 
self to doubt that the next mail will brivg us word that the 
Tartar camp has been stormed, and perhaps that the Takoo 
forts have been taken. A couple of strong contingents from 
the two most powerful nations of the West will surely not 
be foiled a second time. Yet we were hardly less confident 
on the last occasion, and we were beaten. There is assu- 
redly something mysterious in the energetic resistance which 
is offered to the European forces at this particular point. 
Nobody concerned in the expedition seems to have doubted 
that the Tartars would fight, and fight well. The two 
Generals were evidently unwilling to risk anything, for they 
declined to convert a reconnoissance into a true attack, even 
with a seeming prospect of success, and they have postponed 
their supreme effort till it can be made with all the re- 
sources of modern war. Nothing, too, in the behaviour of 
the Tartars appears to have indicated either the pusilla- 
nimity or the stupidity so often betrayed by Chinese troops, 
Their fire was far from contemptible, and their mancuvring 
respectable, and their cavalry seems to have readily adven- 
tured itself within three hundred yards of the Anglo-French 
outposts. The curious aspect of this display of spirit arises 
from its contrast with the character of the resistance made by 
Chinese armies to the Tae-ping rebels. To judge from the 
acoounts which have come to hand of combats between the 
Imperialists and the revolters, one-tenth part of the vigour 
manifested by the Tartars of Takoo would have scattered 
the most powerful army of Tae-pings like a herd of sheep ; 
and yet, if any reliance can be placed on Chinese intelligence, 
the insurrection is perpetually oroeping onwards and onwards 
up the east coast of the Empire. Is it possible that, in 
directing their attack against the approaches to Pekin, the 
French and English Governments, with a bare half-conscious- 
ness of what they are doing, are aiming a deadly blow at the 
very vitals of the Chinese dominion? Is it to be inferred 
that the resistance of the Emperor at this point is the last 
effort of desperation when all is at stake, and that the very 
flower of the Chinese soldiery is employed to prevent the 
fatal capture of the capital? We are left in one of those 
dilemmas into which the observer of this strange people is 
so often entrapped. Are we to believe that, in spite of the 
haughty contempt of the barbarians which breathes through 
every official paper which has fallen into English hands, the 
Chinese Government is nevertheless alive to the power and 
resources of tho nations whom it has defied? But then, if 
this be so, why was the war provoked by vy | re- 
calling concessions which some, at least, of the Chinese func- 
tionaries had not considered inconsistent with the dignity 
and safety of the Empire? 

But little sensibility is required to make the spectator of 
these events uncomfortable as to the task we have taken in 
hand. Granting that there is moral justification for the 


enterprise, it is impossible not to feel that it may have con- 
sequences far beyond our expectation, and far beyond any- 


thing which the Chinese Government, with all its perfidy 
and pride, has even distantly deserved. The Chinese style 
us barbarians, and there is one set of so-called barbarians to 
whom we bear a rea] resemblance—the Germanic conquerors 
of the Roman Empire. With as little knowledge of what 
we are doing as any Lombardian or Gothic chieftain, we 
are hastening the dissolution of a great civil polity which 
deals out law and secures material order among many 
millions of cultivated human beings. Who can say how 
much human happiness we are compromising by exacting 
the most righteous of retributions from the Soverricn who, 
according to the Western law of nations, is responsible for 
the outrage on the Arrow? On the supposition that we 
subject the Empzror at Pekin to some profound humilia- 
tion, how will his disgrace affect the dwellers along the 
Great Wall, or the inhabitants of those zones of China 
which lie farthest away from the sea? The south-west 
ang ag of the Empire abut on provinces of our own. 

ere is a watershed from which the streams flow one 
way into China and the other way into British India. Who 
can say what we should learn if we could make acquaintance 
with our unknown and unconscious neighbours, and hear 
from them what would be the result if their monarch were ex- 
pelled from his capital by a handful of strangers? The fact is, 
the incapacity of the mind to grapple with great extents o 
space, which is at least as flagrant as its inability to deal 
with lengthened periods of time, is strikingly exemplified by 
the feebleness of the impression which the immense size of 
China makes upon the popular imagination. It is incre- 
dible from how small a stock of real knowledge our 
views of China are generalized. What, for instance, is the 
true basis of the sweeping conclusions which are daily pro- 
pounded concerning the ao A We are far from 
denying the importance of the Tae-Ping insurrection—denial 
on such a subject may be as premature as affirmation ; but 
the writers who speak with confidence of the approaching 
dethronement of the reigning dynasty by the Tae-Pings might 
surely have observed that the positive evidence confines the 
rebel occupation to a single strip of those immense dominions, 
and that there is nota jot of proof that four-fifths of the 
Chinese territory have even been sensible of the disturbance. 
It would, indeed, be a plausible theory that the seriousness 
of the movement arises less from its extent than from the 
circumstance that the direction of its advance has been 
steadily from its birthplace towards the capital. But, 
even if the victory of the Tae-Pings be the result to 
which the dislocation of China is tending, who will ven- 
ture to rejoice that British arms may have contributed to 
it? The spurious Christianity of these insurgents fur- 
nishes the strongest of reasons for deprecating their suc- 
cess. The world has seen plenty of instances in which a 
corrupt version of the Christian creed has been adopted by 
a conquering and ambitious people, and in all cases the 
effect has been to render its victory bloodier, its oppression 
heavier, and its vengeance more pitiless and more cruel. The 
victor who would only have been a tyrant has often been 
converted into a monster by the desire to proselytize as well 
as subdue. It is no credit to the present rulers of the 
Chinese Empire that their system of government is atheistical ; 
but the experience of all history has established, that it is a 
thousand times better to be governed by an atheist than by 
the zealot of a false faith. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLICY IN ITALY. 


be anarchy which seems to prevail at Naples is scarcely 
to be regretted if it presents Victor Emmanvex to Italy 
and to Europe as the visible restorer of order. In a few 
days it ma: hoped that Naples and Sicily will form a part 
of that Italian Kingdom which is destined, after instructive 
delays and useful struggles, to be completed by the addition of 
Venice and of Rome. The English nation, for once unani- 
mous in policy and in feeling, has contemplated the progress 
of the movement with untiring aympethy, and the present 
Government has, on the whole, faithfully obeyed an impulse 
which it would probably never have originated. To French 
understandings, disinterested enthusiasm is doubly unintel- 
ligible when it coincides with the dictates of prudence and 
moderation. Ingenious journalists and yes leteers only 
hestitate between the certainty that English policy is selfishly 
fraudulent and the desire to prove that it is nevertheless mis- 
taken. According to the latest theory on the subject, Lord 
Patmerston and his collea; have already discovered that 


in raising up a fifth Great Power in Europe they have given 
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France the key of the Mediterranean. It has conse uently 
been resolved to discourage the further progress of Italian 
unity, except on the condition that some maritime position, 
if not Sicily itself, shall be surrendered as a compensation 
to England. French patriotism, on the other hand, antici- 
price the aid of 50,000 Italian sailors in future wars with 

gland, and at the same time a new development of the 
doctrine of natural boundaries proves that Genoa and Sar- 
dinia ‘ought to be ceded to France for the purpose of read- 
justing the balance of power. 

The reasons which are given for the specific appropriations 
recommended to France are in the highest degree cha- 
racteristic. Sardinia, it is said, will, in connexion with 
Corsica, complete the highway from Toulon to Algiers ; and 
half the Gulf of Genoa, since the annexation of Nice, already 
belongs to the Power which may therefore claim the rest. 
Tn the same manner it may be shown that the possession of 
the Northern slopes of the Alps gives a title to both sides 
of the ridge; and if the left bank of the Rhine had been 
reached, it would have followed that the opposite shore natu- 
rally appertained to the same owner. The shameless seizure 
of Nice involves a menace to Genoa ; but the natural boun- 
dary of a kingdom with twenty-two millions of inhabitants 
ceases, as Count Cavour opportunely suggests, to be indefi- 
nitely elastic. The French demand for territorial aggression 
is further'supported by the argument that it is necessary to 
secure the alliance of the new Monarchy against England. 
“Tt is only with the knee on the throat of Italy” that the 
fidelity of Vicrorn EMMANUEL can be ensured ; and Genoa, 
as a French possession, would cement that league of Latin 
Europe which is supposed to regard the Emperor Narotron 
as its head. Austria might have something to tell of 
the feelings of attachment which Italians entertain towards 
the foreign occupiers of a portion of their soil. If Eng- 

-lishmen wished for an assured auxiliary against France, 
they could scarcely object to a spoliation which Italy 
would never forget or pardon ; but insular simplicity 
has not yet learned to regard the changes which take place 
in Europe with exclusive reference to the facilities which 
they may afford for future war and plunder. A Govern- 
‘ment which projected the annexation of Sicily would be 
driven from office as ignominiously as if it had contem- 
plated the cession of the Isle of Wight ; and it is only diffi- 
cult to determine whether the folly or the meanness of such 
a proposal would be more conspicuous. The English strong- 
holds in the Mediterranean are already too numerous, and 
the Empire in which all languages are spoken presents too 
many complications, without the additional task of providing 
a government for-two millions of Catholic aliens. Political 
pamphleteers in France generally share the feelings of those 
professional artists who only look at a coat with reference 
to the accessibility of its pockets, and find it impossible to 
‘dissociate a house-door from the image of a centre-bit. In 
the absence of official inspiration, the projects of individual 
Frenchmen have happily no influence on the policy of their 
country ; and it is perhaps natural that they should be in- 
capable of comprehending the relation which exists between 
a free nation and a representative Government. 

The foreign policy of England is, in all questions of detail, 
implicitly confided to the statesmen who are responsible 
for the conduct of affairs; but in matters which are 
sufficiently important to excite national interest, Ministers 
and professed politicians are, often against their own in- 
clination, mere interpreters of the national will. The 
Russian war, undertaken against the joint opinion of the 
Government and the Opposition, ought to have convinced 
foreign observers that the secret of English policy is not to 
be discovered by listening at the door of the Cabinet. The 
ardent good-will which has attended the aggrandizement of 
Piedmont and the enterprise of Garrpatpr has been equally 
unanimous and irresistible. If any selfish project had been 
combined with the desire that Italy should be free and in- 
dependent, the less worthy motive would have been avowed 
as openly as the generous enthusiasm which it might have 
alloyed. Happily, however, publicity is unfavourable to in- 
terested subtlety, and it is altogether impossible to conspire 
in public. No English Minister could conciude a treaty of 
Tilsit or Plombiéres, because the indispensable ratification of 

-public opinion would render secresy impossible. In all the 
innumerable speeches and publications which have been pro- 
duced by the Italian struggle, no suggestion of separate ad- 
vantage to England can be found by the most unfriendly 
critic. It is mainly for the sake of Italy that the prospect 
of Italian independence is welcome, and the general results 


which may be expected from the establishment of a great 
and prosperous State concern other countries equally with 
England. Even Frenchmen may be learning to understand 
that English prosperity is not founded on commercial 
monopoly and exclusion. If united Italy has more to buy 
and to sell than in the days of its subdivision, producers and 
consumers in all parts of the world will be equally welcome 
to its markets. 

The chief political advantage which may be anticipated 
from the establishment of an Italian Kingdom consists in the 
security which it will afford against war and projects of con- 
quest. From the days of Cuartes VIII. Italy has been a 
field for the ambitious enterprises of France, while it has 
suffered under the oppressive domination of Spain or of 
Austria. If the great undertaking of Victor EMMANUEL is 
crowned with success,‘ no foreigner will henceforth be 
tempted to invade a territory which it will be impossible 
permanently to dismember. Europe, which is always 
anxiously watching the encroaching propensities of France, 
wi!l be relieved from the fear of an outbreak on the frontier 
of the Alps. The Spaniards may probably be trusted to 
guard the Pyrenees, and Germany, once united, would be 
more than a match for her ambitious neighbour. Any ex- 
ternal pressure which was strong enough to render wars of 
conquest impossible would be the greatest of all benefits to 
France. With the renunciation of foreign aggrandisement, 
the reduction of the army might perhaps become popular ; 
and if France were to disarm, every State in Europe would 
be relieved from the most oppressive portion of its burdens. 
The admission of Italy into the rank of Great Powers will 
be the more acceptable to England, because another free 
State will tend to counterbalance the influence of Conti- 
nental absolutism. The combination of greatness with 
liberty in a country less misunderstood than England may 
perhaps, at some remote period, excite the emulation even of 
Imperialist France. 

If thoughtful politicians foresee the beneficial consequences 
of the Italian movement, the general enthusiasm which 
attends it is as genial and single-minded as the sympathy 
which is produced by a great dramatic work. The alternate 
or combined activity of heroism and prudence excites and 
satisfies a higher feeling than curiosity. The steady perse- 
verance of the people of Central Italy after they had been 
abandoned at Villafranca, and the prudent reserve of Piedmont, 
followed at the proper time by decisive action, secured 
general respect for the new State, which included one-half of 
Italy. When it seemed that the resources of policy were 
exhausted, GARIBALDI came forward as the representative of 
wise and fortunate audacity. After conquering Sicily and 
overrunning Naples, the great adventurer was obviously un- 
able to govern the country which he had liberated. When 
his temerity was about to compromise the national interests, 
his rival once more took up the management of the national 
cause. The bold invasion of Umbria, and the proclamation 
which claims the allegiance of Southern Italy, carry on the 
glorious history of Palermo and of the Volturno. In the 
contemplation of such events and achievements, Englishmen 
have no inclination to consider whether it would be possible 
to filch an island or a harbour from regenerated Italy. 


MR. WILSON’S SUCCESSOR. 


HE Government have done wisely in filling up without 
delay the post which Mr. Writson’s death had left 
vacant ; and it was perhaps upon the whole prudent to 
select his immediate successor from the ranks of English 
politicians, notwithstanding the advantages which familiarity 
with the tone of native feeling would have given to an ex- 
perienced member of the Indian Civil Service. 

It may seem strange that there should be any difficulty 
in disposing of an office which is recommended alike by its 
dignity and its emoluments. No one in India except the 
Governor-General occupies a position of more importance 
or of greater attractions to an ambitious man than that 
which has just been assigned to a politician who has no 
Indian experience, and whose initiation into the mysteries 
of office at home is of comparatively recent date. Mr. 
Wutson was doubly recommended for the duties to which 
his life has been sacrificed, by his familiar acquaintance with 
the routine of office and by the experience of Indian affairs 
which he was supposed to have gained at the Board of Con- 
trol. His substantial success and his occasional errors will 
both furnish materials for the guidance of his successor. 


Nothingcould be more fallacious than the theorywhich he openly 
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proclaimed, upon his acceptance of Indian office, that there 
was no essential difference between the nature and circum- 
stances of Indian and English society. The financial maxims 
which have become for us established truths were to be 
transplanted to India without modification, and the Prex 
prescription of Free-trade and Income-tax was to be exhi- 
bited without alteration as the appropriate remedy for the 
financial disorders of India. Like most men of business, 
Mr. WILson was wiser in action than in theory; and it 
fortunately happened that his extreme views of the necessary 
identity of English and Indian principles of finance rather 
strengthened his hands for the peculiar crisis which he had 
to deal with. It was above all things necessary to introduce 
into India the leading maxim of English financiers—that the 
ordinary expenditure of the State must be covered by the 
annual income. The resolution with which Mr. Witson set 
to work to naturalize thts principle might possibly have been 
weakened by a fuller appreciation of the difficulties which 
the social and political condition of India opposed to the 
realization of such a policy. A statesman who could con- 
vince himself that the machinery of the English In- 
come-tax was the most suitable contrivance for levying 
a similar impost from MHindostanees and Parsees, was 
not likely to be deterred from his enterprise by any 
representations of the peculiar feelings and prejudices 
of the people for whom he had to legislate. An inflexible 
determination to carry through his project was the one thing 
that was most needed to infuse the requisite vigour into the 
slovenly financial policy which had so long prevailed at 
Calcutta ; and when the details of the scheme came to be 
arranged, Mr. W11son had the practical good sense to introduce 
into his Bill clauses sufficiently elastic to allow the purely 
English method which he first proposed to be superseded in 
practice by others better adapted to Indian society. 

Short as is the interval which has elapsed since the first 
appointment of a Finance Minister for India, the difficulties 
which will demand the attention of Mr. Larne are essentially 
different from those with which his predecessor had to 
grapple; and errors which were comparatively venial at 
the first stage of what is in truth a financial revolution 
might be altogether fatal in the more advanced position 
which has now been reached. The Indian administration, 
able as it had been in many respects, had fallen, in matters 
of finance, into a state of inert helplessness. The stimulus 
of a resolute will, combined with a prestige sufficient to 
overbear opposition and to conquer traditional timidity, was 
what was first needed to set the administrative machine in 
motion in theright direction. The impetus has been effectually 
given, and the Indian Government is thoroughly committed 
to the principle of restoring the equilibrium of the finances 
by such taxation as may be required. Skill in adjusting the 
details of administration is now more requisite than energy 
in the assertion of broad doctrines of finance, and every step in 
advance will render a correct appreciation of native character 
more and more essential to success. Very considerable ad- 
vantages in this respect would have been secured by the ap- 
pointment of some servant of the Indian Government whose 
experience in the financial settlement of outlying provinces 
might have been made available on alarger field. But there 
are other matters to be attended to which are not less im- 
portant than the regulation of the new machinery of taxation, 
and for which English experience is absolutely necessary. 
At the root of all the disorganization of the Indian finances 
is the wretched system of account which has always made it 
impossible to estimate either the expenditure or the income 
of a future year. The Calcutta Government has often been 
charged, and not without reason, with the sin of excessive 
centralization and red-tape ; but until Mr. Witson grappled 
with the subject, it never seems to have occurred to any one 
that the thing most needed as the foundation of financial re- 
forms was that very red-tape precision which it is the fashion 
in these times to decry. An intelligent system of account 
and audit is as much a necessity for a Government 
as systematically-kept books are to a trading firm. In 
India, a Presidency or a province was «generally al- 
lowed to spend what it pleased without either preliminary 
estimates or subsequent audit; and though the Central 
Government has been in the habit of transmitting what are 
called balance-sheets for the information of the authorities at 
home, the only effect has been to show that they had neither 
the means of guessing the expenditure which they were 
likely to incur, or of estimating the revenue which they 
might fairly hope to collect. The organization of a business 
system of accounts, based on regular preliminary estimates, 


and controlled by in efficient audit, was one of the first 
reforms which Mr. Witson undertook. The introduction 
of this Budget system, as it is called in India, was not a 
work to be complete | off-hand. It involved a rearrange- 
ment, to some extent, of the whole official business of the 
Empire ; and the utm: st that it was possible to undertake in 
the first broken year was to introduce a few tentative im- 
provements, and to galher materials on which to founda 
more complete reformation, to date from the commencement 
of another financial year. The carrying out of this scheme 
will be, perhaps, the most arduous and important part of 
Mr. Larne’s new duties; and it is for the sake of intro- 
ducing a little English systcm into these matters of account, 
and for the organization o/ the projected paper currency, 
that the assistance of a Minister who can bring English 
experience to bear is chiefly required. It is not financial 
genius, so much as busincss aptitude, that is needed 
to ensure success in tasks li e these, and Mr. Larne will 
find abundant work upon his hands in completing the pro- 
gramme which Mr. Witson s'-etched without attempting 
any ambitious innovations. Ev-n more than Mr. Witson/ 
he will have to resort to others ior the special experience of 
India which he has not had the 0; portunity to acquire ; and 
if he desires to win fame from hi: new career, he must be 
content to earn it by plodding attenlion to details of organi- 
zation, rather than to snatch at it by attempting a policy of 
showy finance. 

Some questions of the highest inierest must, sooner or 
later, demand the consideration of Indian financiers. The 
recognition of the Indian debt as an Imperial liability, 
though staved off for the present, must again and again come 
under discussion, The murmurs of Indian fund-holders, who 
are compelled to pay a double Income-tax, and the more 
serious complaints of the home manufacturers who have suf- 
fered by the incidental protection which Mr. Wi1soy’s tariff 
has afforded to their Indian rivals, are all matters which 
must receive further discussion. But the immediate want 
of India is the adjustment of her financial machinery, and 
Mr. Latne’s success will probably depend on the singleness 
of purpose with which he devotes himself to this part of his 
duties, on the caution ha may show in dealing with native 
peculiarities, and on the stoicism with which he may resist the 
temptation to illustrate his rule with coruscations of brilliant 
finance. If his public life has been too brief to justify 
unbounded confidence, it has been free from anything to 
warrant distrust. He has a splendid field before him, with 
the certainty that solid work will meet with full appreciation 
from his countrymen at home. 


IRON-CASED FRIGATES. 


oe principles of naval administration in France and 
England seem to be selected with the express purpose of 
illustrating the trite saying about the superior promptness of 
absolute Governments. The Emperor had no sooner ascer- 
tained from the experiment at Kinburn that the idea of 
protecting ships of war with an iron sheathing was, to a 
certain extent, a success, than he secured the services of the 
best engineer he could find, and set him to work upon the 
yet unsolved problem, how to construct a vessel which 
should be as safe as the iron batteries which defied the 
Russian guns, and, at the same time, as swift and handy as 
an ordinary frigate. The design was made; and so confi- 
dently was the issue expected that no less than ten of these 
costly ships were put upon the stocks at once. It would 
need much more information than is at present accessible as 
to the capabilities of the Gloire to say what precise amount 
of truth there may be in the accounts which describe her as 
a perfect model, swift, handy, and invulnerable. Without 
plunging into all the details of the controversy which. the 
subject has excited, or discussing the exact range at which 
a WuitworTsH gun may be able to penetrate her armour, we 
may reasonably assume that the new frigate is not altogether 
a failure. French engineers, it is true, are no more infallible 
than ours, and we have seen what different conclusions have 
been drawn from the same experiments by scientific officers of 
our own navy. But some facts are certain. The Gloire has been 
tried at sea, and, according to the newspaper account, not in 
the best of weather ; her speed has been tested, specimens of her 
armour plates have been battered with the most formidable 
artillery which France can produce ; and the result is, that the 
Emperor has held a council, at which it was resolved to lay 
down a larger number of vessels of the same description, in 
addition to those which are already in course of conistruction. 
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It is possible, of course, that the French ineers are alto- 
gether deceived in their estimate of the vessel which they 
have so carefully tested, and that the Emperor is embarking 
in an idle enterprise which will end in the expenditure of 
many millions sterling upon a score of worthless hulks. But 
what if the opposite view should be nearer the truth—if 
the iron-sheathed frigate should prove, not invulnerable, but 
considerably safer than a timber shij—if her speed should 
be even moderately good, though not perhaps up to the 
thirteen or fourteen knots which t!e French papers boast of 
—if her eoqnne qualities, thoug!: not first rate, should be 
sufficient to enable her to work ! er guns with effect in any 
ordinary weather? In that case, shall we not at some future 
time reluctantly admire the prom ptitude of the French Empz- 
ror in building by one great eff »rt a whole fleet upon the best 
model of the day, instead of w. iting (probably for ever) until 
a vessel shall be invented toc mbine perfect invulnerability 
with all the other qualities which are needed in a man-of- 
wart 

Contrast with the course taken in France the leisurely 
proceedings of our own Poard of Admiralty. After the 
trial of the clumsy batterics which were built for the Rus- 
sian war, the two countrics had a fair start with equal ex- 
perience. At Cherbourz and at Portsmouth alike a course 
of experiments was tricd, with the view of determining in 
the first place the amo: 1.t of protection which iron sheathing 
could be made to afford. This was rational enough, and a 
considerable improvement on the part of the Admiralty 
upon the precipitation with which they had some years 
before rushed into the plan of building frigates of thin iron 
plates without ever attempting to ascertain whether the 
first ball that struck them might not send them to the 
bottom. Even a Board learns something from its past 
failures, and the Admiralty resolved not to expose itself a 
second time to the charge of reckless and precipitate action. 
For fully six years experiments upon iron plates have been 
going on, and to this day the Admiralty seems still to be 
halting between two opinions. The Frenchmen tried their 
experiments, found what iron-plates could do, and what 
they could not do, and, having arrived at the practical con- 
clusion that they would add materially to the security of a 
ship, lost no time in acting upon the results of their expe- 
rience. Our Board has had the advantage of more complete 
trials with artillery of greater power, but at the end of six 
years it has not ventured to announce or to act upon 
any more definite opinion on the subject than might have 
been formed on the day after the attack on Kinburn. 

It may be said that the Admiralty have proved their 
belief in the efficacy of iron sheathing by ordering four ships 
about three years ago, and by adding one more to the 
number since the commotion excited by the trial of the 
‘Gloire. But this is rather a proof of feebleness of p 
than of anything else. On any view, it must be wrong to 
commence four or five of the new class of vessels of which 
Napoteon has ordered twenty, and to allow the first of 
these to remain unfinished and its qualities untested for 
years. They are either too many or too few. When once 
the experiments had gone so far as to justify the trial of at 
least one vessel of the class, the obvious course was to get 
her finished without an hour's un delay. If she 
proved a failure, the first loss would be all ; if she were sue- 
cessful, a model would be at hand for the fleet which will be 
needed to cops with that which is so rapidly progressing in 
the dockyards of France. No time ought to be lost in com- 
pleting the Warrior and Black Prince, which, from their 
superior size, are likely enough to prove more serviceable 
vessels than the Gloire and the Normandie. The really 
difficult problem is not to construct a target which shall 
repel nine shots out of ten, but to build a ship capable of 
carrying the formidable load of sheathing, and of working her 
guns with effect in a heavy sea. Already, without crediting 
the Gloire with all the success which is claimed for her, 
there are data enough to suggest that it may be possible to 
build a ship which shall satisfy all the required conditions. 
How to do this is much more a question of naval archi- 
tecture than of the power of artillery or the strength of iron. 
It is not necessary to discuss minutely the effect of every 
round shot or flat-headed bolt which has been fired against 
an iron-cased target. We know that no plate of four-and-a- 
half inches thick has yet been penetrated at a greater range 
than four hundred yards, and that nothing short of a smooth 
bere 68-pounder, or an Armstrong or Whitworth 80-pounder, 
has been able toinjurearmourof this description, even at point- 
blank ranges. More than this, the obvious device of setting 


the plate so as to receive the blow obliquely, as proposed by 
Mr. Jones, has been so successful, that a much lighter 
sheathing has borne repeated shots from the most powerful 
artillery without suffering any serious damage. 

It is no doubt true that in naval warfare, as has long been 
the case on land, the science of defence will have to contend 
against continually increasing powers of attack. We have 
Mr. Lynam Tuomas already writing to the Zimes that his 
gun ought to give, at a range of 2000 yards, the same penetrat- 
ing power as a 68-pounder at the shortest ranges; and even 
though his reasoning should not be confirmed, as it probably 
would not be, by actual practice, it is certainly possible that 
means may one day be found to pierce the sides of the Gloire 
or the Warrior at a very considerable distance. When the 
art of attack has made this advance it will be time to give a 
corresponding development, if practicable, to the means of de- 
fence. The possibility that in theend the power of artillery may 
make all attempts at protection useless, is no reason for neglect- 
ing such means of defence as are proved to be available against 
all but the heaviest metal at point-blank range. The art of 
fortification has not been abandoned because successive im- 

rovements have given a certain superiority to the attack. 
Ports are built of various degrees of strength, although it is 
known that the strongest must yield if an adequate force, 
provided with a sufficient siege train, chooses to devote the 
requisite amount of time to its reduction. So with ships. 
Defensive armour is not necessarily to be neglected because 
an enemy armed with guns of exceptional calibre might be 
able to demolish it, if once he could get to close quarters. 
Imperfect as the protection of iron sheathing may be, it will 
probably be found impossible to dispense with it; and the 
fruit of the invention will be reaped by that country which 
shall discover how to build a ship able to carry the encum- 
brance of her armour without detriment to her sea-goin 
qualities. It is difficult to believe that a vessel of the di- 
mensions of the Gloire can really behave as well in a sea as 
she is said to do, notwithstanding her heavy load ; but it is 
certain that a ship of sufficient size would carry armour of 
any given thickness as easily as a captain’s gig carries its 
coat of paint. It is the business of the shipbuilding depart- 
ment of the Admiralty to ascertain the proper size and form 
of a vessel designed for this purpose ; and if the years so 
energetically spent by France had not been frittered away 
by the Board of Admiralty, we should long since have been 
in possession of a practical solution of the problem, and of 
an iron fleet at least as forward as that of France. 


LOVING CRITICISM. 


tha author of avery able and instructive criticism on Mr. 
Thackeray’s writings in the last Westminster Review has 
happened to use a term which he may have used by chance, or 
which may have meant something to his mind, but which has 
become a piece of delusive oy es among inferior writers. He 
tells us that certain works of art of which he is speaking are only 
to be appreciated by “loving and reverent criticism.” It wo 

be absurd to say that such a phrase is necessarily an incorrect, 
or upmeaning,or bad one; but on the first hearing it we can 
detect a jingle which tells us that the region of vague thought 
and grandiloquent morality is not far off; and, as a matter of 
fact, we know that this is one of the econ which both writers 
and readers allow to stand between lves and accuracy of 
judgment. Originally the phrase was natural . Ithada 
temporary and historical value. The school of writers who first 
brought it into use consisted of men whose leading antipathy 
was to the conceit of the nineteenth century, and whose leading 
topic was the greatness anered by the human mind in certain 
ages that were very ill judged. They were struck with astonish- 
ment and filled with indignation when they compared, on the one 
hand, the intensity of intellectual and moral effort which the 
labours of the great dead indicated to their practised eye, and, on 
the other, the petty acts of supercilious indifference with which 
the ignorant critic and hasty traveller of the present day treated 
the po of the past as almost beneath notice. By patient study 
and by the instinctive sympathy of genius, a few persons learnt 
what had been really intended and really accomplished by those 
whose works have survived the wreck of time. They preached 
to their generation the results of their own experience. They 
told their contemporaries who criticised the great works of great 
men, that the only way for the critic to understand the man he 
criticised was to acknowledge that the servant was beneath his 
master, and the disciple beneath his teacher, and that they must 
follow the path of — and enterprise where the great men led 
them, before they could pretend to judge where it was taking 
them. The critic must, in fact, think himself the inferior, and re- 
vere his superior. His eriticism must cease to be presumptuous, 
and must become reverent. And the comprehension of great minds 
involyes much labour and much patient study. The task cannot 
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‘be taken up to any profit unless the student has fostered a strong 
liking for it. His criticism must, they said, by a rather bold 
use of language, be a “loving” one. is they proclaimed to 
be the only mode of judging the great creations of the human 
intellect with any degree of success, and it was the exact 
opposite to the mode which they found generally practised. To 
conceit, therefore, they preached humility, and to contemptuous 
indifference they preached affectionate patience. 


They took up their parable to their generation, and, whatever 
faults of manner and method they may have —_< no one 
can doubt that they were right, that they have done a vast 
amount of substantial good, and that the general level of criti- 
cism has been greatly raised by their efforts. But all these 
parables addressed to B ope generations have the disadvan- 
tage of leaving behind them a set of phrases which are adopted 
as having an acknowledged value because their value at one time 
was real, but which, after the occasion that called them forth has 
passed away, become mere obstacles to clear and independent 
thought. “ Reverent and loving criticism” is one of these phrases. 
The general lesson which it once taught has been successfully 
inculeated. No critic who has the least pretensions to tritical 
power is now unaware that he must try to understand what was 
meant and felt by the person on whom he is passing a judgment. 
But the phrase remains, and its present use can be distinctly 
traced to its origin. It was from the first didactic. It told 
people what they were to do. It conveyeda rebuke, and 
suggested the road to amendment. But the persons who 
first used it had a right to use it, for they had the van- 
tage-ground of real knowledge, diligently acquired; and the 
purpose for which they used it was unassailable, for they 
only asked for reverence and love towards what was con- 
fessedly and undeniably great. It is very different when 
the phrase is used merely by one of a crowd towards 
his fellows, and with regard to works the value of which 
has yet to be settled. An ordinary critic who says of a new 
production that it must be approached with reverent and lovin 
criticism, really tells us nothing but that he likes the thing, pe | 
that, if we do not like it, he should consider us the sort of people 
that wanted a good sermon hurled against them. We remember 
to have read somewhere, when Mr. Hunt's picture was first 

exhibited this year, that it could not be judged properly unless 
it was approached with reverence. This was entirely engin 
the question of its merits. It was saying, “ This is a great wor. 
of art, and if you do not think so, you are not a judge of art.” 

. It was substituting dogmatism for criticism. It was evident that 
the writer really wished to do more than express his own opinion, 
which of course he had a perfect right to do. He wished to give 
a slap in the face to those who dared to disagree with him. He 
wished to let them know that it was their moral obliquity that 
prevented their seeing as he did. It comes to the old assertion 
of all dogmatists, that it is very wicked to disagree with them. 
What he would have been justified in saying would have been, 
“T think this a great picture, and if I am right, it is evident 
that it can only be understood by trying to follow the painter’s 
thought, and taking the necessary trouble to do so.” No one 
can fail to see that there is a difference between saying this and 
saying that the picture must be criticised reverently and lovingly; 
and the difference expressed the writer’s pleasure in sermonizing 
his neighbours. 

Criticism, in the long run, has only one duty—that of being 
trne. What is wanted is that the judgment pronounced should be 
a true judgment, not that it should be reverent or loving. To 
estimate merit or demerit by the right standard is the sole aim of 

-a-critic. Of course, if the work he is criticising is acknowledged 
to be great, he is bound to take great pains to understand it, and 
-he must be well aware that he cannot possibly arrive at a true 
judgment about it unless he enters into the conception that lies 
at the bottom of it, and examines minutely the mode in which 
this conception has been worked. These are the resources of his 
- art, the steps by which he arrives at truth. If an author is not 
intelligible, or if he has no thought worth investigating, or if 
‘what, he has is limited, the task of the critic is easy. If the 
thought can be understood, but is complex and comprehensive, 
his task is difficult. ‘‘ Reverent and loving criticism” merel 
means criticism which, if true, is necessarily laborious. But it 
seems to mean something more, and this false appearance cannot 
be worn without doing harm. It may seem at first that it can 
- make little difference whether we say of criticism that it is labo- 
rious in the search of truth or that it is reverent and loving. 
But practically it makes a considerable difference, for the better- 
sounding phrase calls people off from the task of passing a true 
and just judgment, and ntakes them inclined to substitute a 
subtle kind of self-applause for the simple wish to be right. It 
is quite worth while to prevent this; for it is only by tearing 
away all the veils which people construct to hide realities from 
their minds that they can be taught to think fairly and freely. 


There are, we think, two ways in which the use of this 
ow “reverent and loving criticism,” tends to inspire a 

getfulness that the single aim of criticism is to be true. In 
the first place, it offers a B ape aes on all prejudices and on 
the cherished opinions of all cliques and sets. What people 
principally stick to and believe in, and refuse to examine and dis- 
cuss, is exactly that which they revere and love. Nothing, 
therefore, seems so comfortable as to hear that by iraqi of 


‘ favourite opinions in a reverent and loving spirit, a judg- 


ment is formed. Let us take, for example, the case of a religious 
party. A work is brought out by a leader of this , and is 
submitted to the criticism (if we may use the term) of the party 
at large. Those who attempt to guide the opinions of the part 
will proclaim that this new work is to be approached only wi 
reverence, and be made the subject of “loving criticism.” Prac- 
tically, this means that all the readers are to preserve an attitude 
of slavish and unquestioning admiration, unless they wish to 
be outcasts. It may be said that such a book ought not to be 
the subject of loving criticism, and that this species of judgment 
is properly reserved for great books. But who is to be the judge? 
Eve artisan thinks himself at liberty to adopt his own 
standard of greatness and goodness when reverence and love are 
made the test of good judgment. Any one who pleases can say 
of any product of the human mind that it is to be judged reve- 
rently. If A thinks that an accurate representation of two 
unripe peaches is a great picture, to be judged of with reverent 
and locke criticism, who is to gainsay him? If Bsays that Mr. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy can only be comprehended if it is 
studied in a spirit of love, how are we to know heis wrong? We 
never tried, and are no judges. It is precisely because what are 
called reverence and love are made the instruments of judging a 
writer that all external criticism is utterly powerless to shake 
the faith of a clique in the infallibility of its idol Arguing, for 
instance, never oben the opinion of the kind of people who be- 
lieve in Dr. Cumming. They are not staggered by finding the 
date of the end of the world altered about once in six months. 
They do not agree that their apostle is to be judged of by the 
canons of sober reason. They say that the right way to judge 
him is to go reverently and lovingly through all his varying ap- 
| gpm of the obscure names in Kzekiel to modern statesmen. 
t cannot be doubted that they are encouraged to do so by 
a general habit of speaking which they find in books quite 
unconnected with their favourite author, and which speaks 
of reverence and love as the proper instruments of criticism. 
Of course, a writer of real ability understands that truth is 
everything, and that reverence and love are steps to it, and 
therefore c may use the phrase as the author of the article in 
the Westminster uses it, as if every one must regard it in the 
light in which it appears to him. But it so exactly falls in 
with the tastes of narrow thinkers and minor fanatics to 
adopt it in a sense which makes it imply that the necessity for 
independent examination can be superseded by the attainment 
of a particular frame of mind, that they would be utterly unlike 
themselves if they did not take advantage of their opportunity. 


Then, again, this phrase lends some sanction to the process 
which a very different and very superior order of critics is 
tempted to swerve from the proper task of criticism. The foun- 
dation of the phrase is the call upon the judge to enter into the 
meaning of the judged. It is perfectly right and perfectly indis- 
pensable that he should do so; but it is quite possible that he 
may be too satisfied with doing it. He may content himself 
with understanding ; and understanding is not judging, There 
are critics who make the passing of an opinion entirely subor- 
dinate to the setting out what the person criticised is understood 
by his admirers, or by the critic himself, to mean. This is useful, 
but it is not critical. It is properly an instrumental, not a final 
process. A critic is bound to have an opinion of his own, not 
only as to the meaning but as to the value of what is written. 
Persons may ask why acritic should think his opinion of the value 
of a great book or work of art is the least worth publishing? 
Why does he not merely reverently and lovingly study, 
instead of pronouncing his miserably small and insignificant 
opinion? There is some sense in this, but then it goes too far. It 
cuts up criticism altogether by the roots. It shows, not that cri- 
ticism should be loving and reverent, but that it should not exist. 
The error lies in measuring the worth of the critic’s opinion by an 
utterly false standard. The critic’s opinion is a very poor thing 
as compared with the great work ts criticises ; but it is not 
necessarily a poor thing as compared with the opinions of other 
persons who have taken less pains to form a true and just judg- 
ment. The world at large must have opinions of some sort 
about books and paintings, and the critic offers to make these 
pee a little truer by expressing an opinion that is the result 
of study and reflection. It is by offering a definite opinion as a 
starting point for thought that he does what little good it lies in 
his power to do. If he fails to offer a definite opinion, he does 
not supply his readers with what they want from him; and it 
certainly appears to us that the notion that criticism ought to be 
reverent and loving tends to make a critic hazy and indeter- 
minate, whereas the notion that criticism ought to be true tends 
to make him clear and precise. 


THE RECENT CRISIS IN THE VATICAN. 


E is more truth than le have been willing to think 

in the assertion that foolish friends have been anxious to 
make the Pope runaway from Rome. Those friends are indeed 
= foolish, but they are beyond icion of being in collusicn 
with foreign plotters. During the last fortnight, the Vatican has, 
in truth, been the stage for an intense struggle between rival influ- 
ences for monopolizing the custody of that august lay figure, Pope 
Pius IX. So even was the contest for a while that the needle of 
the Vatican was altogether off its bearings, and no one could say 
for certain whether the cold clear gleam of Antonelli’s steady 
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twinkle, or the hot glare of Merode’s frantic fanaticism, would 
remain in the ascendant; for it is between these two influences 
that Pius TX. has recently been so sadly tossed about. 

Count Cavour’s ultimatum, followed by invasion, fanned into a 
blaze the mystic fervour of which the Pope had gathered a 
tolerable stock. That great and supreme moment on which he 
had so often dwelt with calmness seemed really at hand, when 
it would become his duty—his joyful duty—to encounter the 
bliss of martyrdom on behalf of religion. The aspect of affairs 
had grown threatening enough to give him an excuse for looking 
up the breviary with which, under his arms, he had repeatedly 
announced his intention to proceed, in God’s name, to the 
Catacombs, there to confront, in the dignified attitude of 
Christian resignation, the extreme outrages of godless sacrilege. 
In his excited disposition towards apostolical aspirations, the 
Pope was naturally prone to entertain congenial suggestions, and 
Merode knew how to captivate his imagination in favour of de- 
parture through the very impulses that before had inspired him 
with the contrary sentiment, never to forsake the primitive 
sanctuaries of Christianity. To stay any longer in Rome, Merode 
urged, was for the Pope to expose himself to the charge of a 
worldly regard for the flesh-pots of a sovereign existence. By 
abiding in his capital after the manifestly treacherous complicity 
of his vaunted guardian with his assailants, would make the woe 
Father aggravate his painful position by a loss of dignity whic 
it depended on himself to avoid. Therefore he implored him 
publicly to repudiate all further contact with the Judas of the 
Church. Taking himself away, no matter whither, the Head 
of Christendom was then to stand forth upon the pedestal of 
principle, and thence, in the majesty of moral heroism, fulminate 
from out of the fulness of his spiritual armoury against the hosts 
of impiety who, Merode really believed, would be miraculously 
erushed by these transcendant bolts. 


These frantic counsels met with a fortuitous combination of sup- 
port. TVirst, the whole drivelling set of household visionaries— 
the Pope’s delirious bedchamber clique of Talbots, Borromeos, and 
others—concurred in boundless laudation of advice which they 
called the voice of holy wisdom, and of a measure which their own 
fanaticism proclaimed to be the certain stepping-stone to imme- 
diate triumph. Then the repeated suggestions that came from 
Lamoriciére tallied with these views. With a self-confidence not 
justified by events, over and over again he entreated the Pope to 
entrust his person to the protection of his army, and transfer his 
residence to Ancona, where he would be in a position to drop all 
consideration for the treacherous friend who in Rome watched him 
as ajailor, and would escapethe danger of his further machinations. 
Although a! the time, tlese suggestions were steadily declined, 
still, coming from a man like Lamoriciére, they could not glance 
past the Pope without leaving an impression, which, under the in- 
fluence of events apparently corroborative of their wisdom, re- 
vived with the force peculiar to compunction for an oversight. 
Moreover, Cardinal Antonelli, to whose sober astuteness all frantic 
flights were supremely distasteful, happened at a critical moment 
to deprive himself of the power of effectually combating the plan of 
departure, by having, in an unguarded transport of indignation, 
committed himself to an official threat of adopting it. This slip 
was due to a highly natural fit of anger at the contemptible pre- 
varications of French diplomacy. On the news of the invasion of 
the Papal States, the French Ambassador flew to the Vatican. 
There made such spontaneous and distinct asseverations of 
his Sovereign’s determination actively to interfere by force of arms 
in the Pope’s behalf, that in spite of the Carginal’s perfect appre- 
ciation of the veracity peculiar to the French Embassy at Rome, 
the shrewd scepticism with which he had at first listened was at 
length shaken. These reiterated asseverations were indeed of 
such superfluous abundance and categorical distinctness, that 
it is hard to conceive how they could have been made by any 
one conscious at the time of their absolute falseness, unless he 
were insane. French politicians are not famous for good 
faith, but only idiots deal wilfully in misrepresentations so 
ee and so gross as to be doomed to immediate detection. 

or these communications involved not merely an expression 
of intentions—which might beg subject to involuntary misap- 
prehension—but statements of occurrences, accompanied with 
official vouchers, which proved to be partly deliberate inventions 
and partly gross distortions of the fact. It was announced that 
the French Emperor, indignant at the outrage committed by 
Piedmont, was prepared to oppose it by force of arms—that 
already a complete rupture between the former allies had been 
publicly declared—and that a large French army was actually 
despatched for Rome, thence to operate against the in- 
vaders. It was not ordinary war which the language of French 
diplomacy indicated, but war to the knife against Piedmont— 
war to the extermination of the brittle conformation of the 
new-born State. Nor was all this whispered into the Pope's 
private ear. It was bruited about with an ostentatious and 
immoderate publicity which apparently showed an anxious desire 
to let the full knowledge of these declarations reach even the 
most obscure nooks of the capital. Antonelli cannot be accused 
of rashness, when, in presence of such proceedings, he at last really 
believed France to be occupied in nailing its colours to the mast 
for a bond-fide contest with Piedmont. Might not the inscrutable 
politician at the Tuileries have found himself cheated of his 
stipulated pay, and turn against his confederate with the spite 
of defrauded complicity ? But, bit by bit, there soon dropped 


in the indubitable evidence of the falseness of all these represen- 
tations. Instead of presiding over armaments, the Emperor was 
amusing himself with a progress through his African dominions. 
The rupture with Piedmont—announced as a positive and 
fulfilled fact—resolved itself into the unmeaning departure from 
Turin of the head of the French mission ; while the army which 
from Rome was to fight the invaders, appeared in the shape of 
a regiment pacifically escorting, on his return to his old command, 
that innocuous carpet-warrior, General Goyon. When asked what 
special service he had returned to perform, that distinguished 
commander was at a loss to give an explanation. His Imperial 
Majesty had happened to suggest to him whether he would not 
like to revisit on, proposing to him to take an additional 
regiment for a retinue, and, with the devotion of a loyal soldier, 
he had at once acted up to the gracious intimation. That was 
allhe knew. As for instructions, he had brought in his port- 
manteaua very remarkable document, which, being in the shape 
of an order of the day, he felt that he could not do better than 
pen This was indeed a pathetic composition which must 

ave cost profound meditation, and singularly gladdened the 
spirits of the French garrison in Rome by the communication of 
the interesting ethnological discovery that they were own 
brethren to certain red-breeched labourers of Christ’s vineyard 
in Cochin China and Syria. General Goyon was perfectly justi- 
fied in reckoning that an effect would be produced by so re- 
markable an address, and that a command inaugurated by it 
would forthwith evoke singular expectations. So, immediately 
afterwards, he felt himself driven to address to the Pope’s Govern- 
ment a pressing demand for the key to the well-known lath and 
plaster castle crowning Ponte Molle. There, regardless of the 
dangers to which he exposed himself upon the ricketty battle- 
ments of this advanced rampart, General Goyon established in 
approved position his spy-glass, and proceeded to sweep the 
horizon with the assiduity of a vigilant soldier. 


This was the moment when Merode took the Pope by storm, 
and for an instant dragged even Antonelli along in his wake. 
In a natural paroxysm of indignatiou at the infamous duplicity 
practised upon him, the Pope cailed for a distinct and’ catego- 
rical declaration whether France was prepared to act up at 
once to the various assurances made by her representative, for 
that, if not, he was resolved forthwith to leave Rome. The per- 

lexity exhibited by the French Embassy on receipt of this chal- 
enge was intense. When one considers how naturally sucha 
measure might be prompted by the continual provocation put upon 
the Papal Government by the proceedings of the French Embassy, 
the evident fact that the case had not been contemplated in its in- 
structions involuntarily suggests a surmise whether the excessive 
professions previously proffered were not due to unauthorized 
indiscretions, the result of strong personal passions. Certain it is, 
that the most helpless bewilderment was exhibited how to 
meet the responsibility involved in the reply to this ultimatum. 
From strutting with the pompous self-assurance of having abso- 
lute command over the Vatican, the French Ambassador collapsed 
in an instant into a humble suitor to the Pope, entreating 
him to stay his departure until his first secretary had time to 
obtain the Emperor’s decision. The Pope consented to delay. 
M. de Cadore flew to Marseilles in the Face of a furious gale ; 
and the ambassador, overcome with emotion, hid (in Oriental 
phrase) his diminished face during the respite—that is to 
say, he took to his bed, while the Scent General, dimly con- 
scious of something like a prevailing flutter, turned to brighten 
up his Dollond for a stare with redoubled intensity into 
og At this moment departure was as fixed a resolve with 
the Pope as anything connected with the future well can be. 
During three days the mind of the Vatican ran on no other 
subject than travel. Merode’s indefatigable activity assumed 
fabulous proportions under the exhilarating exercise of prepara- 
tions. Spain and the old episcopal city of Wurtzburg appeared 
the favourites between which the Pope oscillated as his adopted 
residence. But the delay involved by the engagement to await 
M. de Cadore’s return deprived Merode of his triumph. With 
men like Pius IX., time, instead of maturing, unsettles resolu- 
tions—the thoughts of the evening being generally displaced by 
the morning’s reflections. During the; eight days’ Tull imposed 
by the secretary’s mission, Antonelli, whe hed quickly recovered 
from his momentary aberration, succeeded in again making 
good his influence over the Pope. Forlorn and gloomy as is 
Antonelli’s position now, under the brunt of a desperate conflict, 
it is yet preferable to any prospectively in store for him in a course 
of foreign wanderings after the Pope. It is not a wretched 
clinging to the shadow of his office that is Antonelli’s ruling 
motive for staying in Rome. He is disinclined to departure, be- 
cause his astuteness is alive both to the general political disad- 
vantages of the step, and to the increased dangers to which it must 
expose his private interests. For if the Piedmontese came 
into possession of Rome, Antonelli and his family might expect 
some highly unpleasant investigations, leading to scandalous 
revelations, and very probably to a painful process of disgorge- 
ment—seriously disagreeable incidents, from which he will enjoy 
immunity as long as the Pope retains, at all events, soverei 
prerogatives. But Antonelli required all his arts andall his 
ness to weaken the footing which Merode had made good over 
the Pope. Never has the Cardinal's influence had to contend 
with greater dangers, and never did he reveal greater skill in 
handling a skittish subject. He manages the Pope as an 
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experienced fisherman gets the betier of a salmon. The victo 
gained by the Cardinal over Merode is so complete that it 
amounts to a new lease of power from the irresolute Pontiff with 
whom lies intérlinked his destiny. 

No doubt this result was powerfully assisted by the daily 
growing sense of the practical difficulties attending depar- 
ture. Not that the Pope would have been prevented by 
force—he is no prisoner, and the French have shown no 
disposition to detain him violently. But a serious. embarrass- 
ment presented itself, how to obtain that approbation of the 
Cardinals which cannot be dispensed with, for a step taken as 
the deliberate protest of the head of the Church on behalf of its 
sacred principles. Self-preservation might excuse the surrepti- 
tious flight of a Pope; but deliberately to remove the seat of 
the primacy from Rome, without any show of concurrence from 
the Cardinals, is what the Pope never durst do. Such an arbi- 
trary pretestiog would infallibly induce an opposition in the 
Sacred College verging on schism, and pve frustrating the 
significance of the measure as a solemn act of the Church. It is 
barely credible that the Pope could have got any considerable 
number, much less a majority, of Cardinals to side with him for 
goingaway. Even the most timid would have ventured to speak 
out in deprecation of what to most must have appeared an in- 
definite ays in foreign parts. For once, therefore, the Car- 
dinals really wished well from their hearts to Antonelli. as his craft 
steadily began to gain upon the Pontiff. That the result would 
necessitate much swallowing of leeks did not affect Antonelli’s far 
from squeamish stomach ; while the Pope, once rocked out of his 


burst of ——e. easily forgot all about what had occurred. And 


soit has happened. MM. de Cadore has returned, bringing, as fur 
as we can wake out, nothing of any real consequence calculated 
essentially to modify the state of things which caused all this 
hubbub; yet it appears agreed that everybody should put a 
smiling face on matters. ‘The most substantial result is the 
arrival of t10,coo additional French troops to reinforce the garrison 
of Rome. But of war with Piedmont, or of seriously hostile demon- 
strations to arrest her progress, we hear no more mention. Perhaps 
what is most singular in ali this is to observe how the downright 
falsification of the ambassador’s asseverations—the complete de- 
molitionof all whereon one would have believed that functionary to 
have staked credit and reputation—has had the happiest effect 
on his shattered nerves. ossibly he has become himself again, 
on the philosophical reflection that, after what ho has unflinch- 
ingly faced, nothing in the womb of futurity can have for him 
any more the sharpness of humiliation. As for our friend left 
up in the tower, General Goyon, he has long ago flown down its 
stairs with an alarming nimbleness, in the delight of having his 
strategical genius promoted to the arduous problem of getting 
his 10,0co fresh men housed without accident. It is true that 
remarkably persistent reports reach us that French troops are to 
occupy Viterbo, Orvieto, and some other revolted towns. This 
would indeed be sad in the highest degree, for it would helplessly 
expose their inhabitants to the fury of ecclesiastical vengeance. 
It is therefore a comfort to believe that the serious proportions 
ostentatiously ascribed to the occupation of new ground rest 
solely on the authority of those who are public accredited agents 
of France. The movements that have really taken place are to 
be profoundly deplored, but there is ground to hope that they 
will not attain the importance which the Emperor’s pompous 
subalterns would fain ascribe to them. 


Thus there has been an almost general shakedown on the part of 
those who got up this strange hubbub. The historical breviary 
has been put back into its hiding-place for the present, and the 
Pope has postponed indefinitely his intention to exchange a com- 
fortable pillow in the Vatican for a damp puzzolano pallet in the 
Catacombs. French soldiers continue, as hitherto, to mount their 
daily guard, and all is sunshine and satisfaction with General 
and Ambassador. Poor Merode alone still lives in emotions 
whith have ceased to be the fashion. He still dreams of legions and 
enlists paladins against that impending Armageddon battle of 
Papal Restoration in which he pants to distinguish himself. 
Such is his state of bellicose excitement that, to keep his blood 
within bounds, it has been necessary to put the Monsignore in a 
military suit. It is to be sincerely hoped that this remedy may 
have had the effect of a sedative on his irritated system. One 
serious consideration, however, cannot but arise at sight of this 
entangled web of cross-purposes. What is really intended by 
this endless shiftiness on the part of those who are the accredited 
agents and representatives of France P We have no maudlin sympa- 
thies with the Pope’s sovereign power. The sooner its lumber is 
swept away thoroughly, and buried beyond recovery, the better. 
By all means let the job be done perfectly, and everybody will find 
himself the happier for it. But what security have we that, in 
the end, it is really meant to allow of a clean sweep, when we find 
the powerful individual on whom alone now depends the exist- 
ence of a Papal sovereignty steadily countenancing such deli- 
berate misstatements and such discreditable proceedings on the 

art of his servants? If the ambassador ventured to volunteer 
Bis excessive asseverations in the name of his Sovereign without 
authority, why is that Sovereign so careless of his honour as 
not to disavow and discard an agent by whom he has been so 
grievously compromised? It is hard to conceive a person who has 
attained his high diplomatic rank capable of such levity. Yet this 
is, after all, the least for this functionary’s 
character that can be found. fact, only two others are pos- 


sible, if this one be incorrect. Either the ambassador was all 
through aware that his asseverations were nothing but a perfi- 
dious snare—in which case we must congratulate him on an un- 

aralleled power of stomaching dirty work—or he himself had 

een pwr 9 by an unscrupulous employer. In that event, he 
would at this moment be exhibiting a humiliating spectacle of 
degradation by still wearing, after so gross an affront, the Imperial 
livery, even if his master should proffer to his seriously com- 
promised credibility the infinitesimal salve of an idle occupation 
of towns immediately around Rome. Whatever aspect of Imperial 
policy we look at, we always meet a discreditable side of human 
nature. Also it is instructive to mark what kind of characters 
the French Government chooses to employ. We confess that 
they abound in gifts which may be requisite for the functions in- 
cumbent upon Imperialist diplomatists. They may be bespangled 
levionaries of the Star of Honour; but their proceedings unmis- 
takeably prove an utter lack of the simple qualities indispensable 
for an ordinary gentleman. 


PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS, 


Sit JOHN BOWRING’S speech on the ballot contained and 
has produced some observations of more interest than can 
usually be expected from a speech on such a subject. There are 
not many men who, in these days, would avow themselves to be 
Philosophical Radicals, and whoever did so might be sure that his 
confession of faith would be met—as Sir John Bowring’s was by 
the Zimes—with the remark, that no sect had been so unpopular 
or so unsuccessful. The first charge is so obviously and com- 
pletely true that the second was certain to be made. The Philo- 
sophical Radicals opposed themselves in tie most peremptory 
manner to some of the commonest instincts of commonplace 
Englishmen. They had great self-confidence, a strong belief in 
abstract principles, considerable indifference to compromises, 
very little respect for establised opinions, aud a strong dose of 
unamiable, and especially of untheological philanthropy. With 
these qualifications they undertook a set of enterprises of extra- 
ordinary importance. They set themselves no less a task than 
that of recasting the whole fabric of English society. Jeremy 
Bentham and his various disciples demanded of their generation 
the radical reform of the law, the revision of almost all our poli- 
tical institutions, the adoption of a new set of principles in com- 
mercial legislation, and extensive changes in the very framework 
of society, and in the systems of education by which people are 
prevared to play a part in it. These demands were urged for 
many years with a considerable degree of pertinacity, and were 
in several instances (as in the case of the University of London) 
brought to the test of experiment. It is now asserted with great 
confidence that experience has refuted the pretensions of tho 
Philosophical Radicals—that our institutions, whether political 
or connected with education, are conducted on the old prin- 
ciples, that the ballot will never be adopted, or the classics 
neglected amongst,us, and that the Utilitarians and their schemes 
may be regarded as things of the past. There is some truth in 
this, but there is a great deal of injustice, and some inquiry into 
the proportion which the truth and the injustice bear to each 
other may be interesting. 

It is perfectly true that the Philosophical Radicals were a small 
and very unpopular sect. Some half-dozen names would go fir to 
constitute the list. It is also true that upon some most impor- 
tant points they utterly failed, in consequence of the defects of 
their theory of human life and nature, to carry the nation with 
them. But it is so far from being true that their theories were 
altogether unfruitful, that hardly any body of men have pro- 
duced greater, more permanent, or, on the whole, more beneficial 
results upon the management of national affairs; and the means 
by which they succeeded in producing them are at least as well 
worthy of attention in the present day as the effects themselves. 
There are at least three great departments of legislation in which 
the Philosophical Radicals have produced immense results. They 
have an undeniable claim to be considered as the originators of 
almost the whole of our law reforms, of our modern commercial 
legislation, and of the new Poor-Law; and on the other hand, 
they have certainly failed to prevail on the country at large to 
adopt their views as to politics or education in their full extent, 
though they have produced a very great change, in the direction 
of their own views, in the current modes of thinking and arguing 
upon these subjects. 

Of the many controversies which of late years have engaged 
public attention, none have been brought to a conclusion so 
definite and certain as those which related to law reform and 
free trade. Yet they were debated with all the vehemence which 
supposed personal interest could supply to practised ingenuity ; 
and though the new Poor-Law had to contend not merely with 
the opposition of an infinite number of jobbers, but with the 
opposition of a great amount of kindly though ill-informed senti- 
ment, it has done more to raise the character of the labouring 
poor, and to increase their prosperity, than any other measure 
ever passed through Parliament. In all these most important 
instances the Philosophica! Radicals obtained a compnts triumph, 
and the reason of this is very remarkable. In each of the three 
cases, the measures recommended by them were the application 
of abstract principles—the abstract principles investigated and 
enforced by Bentham in respect of law reform, and the abstract 
principles of political economy in the cases of free trade and the new 
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Poor-Law, the truth of which principles is not in the present day 
seriously disputed by any person entitled to attention. This fact 
refutes the common assertion that the failures of the Philosophical 
Radicals discredit the application of abstract theory to political 
allairs—an assertion which owes its danger as well as its popularity 
to the degree in which it flatters idleness and ignorance. Wheres 
they proposed the application of principles of which the truth 
was capable of being fully proved upon independent grounds, the 
Philosophical Radicals produced vast practical results, and suc- 
ceeded by mere argument in persuading the country to adopt a 
variety of measures which were in many points of view intensely 
unpopular, and yet which produced the very effects which it was 
predicted that they would produce. History supplies hardly 
any evidence of the degree in which abstract principles may be 
treated as the basis of legislation so cogent as that which is sup- 
plied by our own economical and social history during the last 
thirty years. 

The history of the successes of the Philosophical Radicals is 
remarkable, not only on account of the proof which it gives of 
the importance of abstract principles in legislation, but because 
a comparison of the subjects on which they succeeded with those 
on which they failed throws great light on the question as to 
the sort of abstract political principles relating to legislation 
which have as yet been proved to be true. ‘The subjects on 
which it may be fairly contended that the Philosophical Radicals 
have failed, are the modification of our political institutions, and 
of the universities and other places of education. Whoever 
takes the pains of examining the matter fairly will see that their 
failure upon these subjects was owing to thedefects of their theories 
respecting them, and not to any want of practical sagacily. To 
point out the principles upon which legislation should proceed 
in reference to matters connected with trade or the administration 
of justice, is comparatively easy, because the object of the law- 
giver is clear. Even with respect to the poor-laws, the problem 
to be solved, though of the Jast importance, was reducible to 
very simple principles. This is by no means the case with regard 
to the general character of political institutions, or the system 
pursued at places of education. It is possible to make a con- 
siderable number of isolated observations about the effects which 
such institutions produce, and the objects for which they exist, but 
it is not possible to describe them in a few comprehensive sen- 
tenees. The early Philosophical Radicals, and especially Jeremy 
Bentham, fell into the mistake of supposing that this was prac- 
ticable, and all his political writings bear the traces of this 
fundamental error. His maxims as to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number form an excellent basis for the practical 
purposes to which a legislator wishes to apply morality; but they 
give an extremely imperfect account of the objects of human life, 
and as there are hardly any, if any, of these to which politics 
and education do not stand in a very close relation, it is not sur- 
prising that the attempt to solve problems connected with those 
subjects by reference to them should have had very imperfect 
results. The most eminent of Bentham’s disciples, Mr. Jobn 
Mill, has pointed out this in an elaborate criticism on his master. 
He says, with great truth, that Bentham’s theory of life waa 
altogether too small and narrow, and that it omitted some of the 
most important of the elements which ought to be taken into 
account by writers who discuss moral and _ political subjects. 
This is the true account of the failure of the Philosophical 
Radicals, so far as they can be justly charged with failure. Their 
mistake was not, as is sometimes asserted, and more frequently 
insinuated, that they based their practical measures upon 
theoretical principles, but that the theory was not complete 
enough. The real lesson to be drawn from their history is that 
nothing is so powerful as a theoretical principle which is capable 
of being shown to be true; for nothing but the truth of the prin- 
ciples which they professed would have enabled them to over- 
come the unpopularity with which the subject-matter of their 
recommendations and the manner in which they were made 
surrounded them. This conclusion derives additional force 
from a comparison between what has been done by the 
Philosophical Radicals in their own departments and by 
other reformers, equally zealous but unprovided with any 
specific theory, in the departments in which they are said to have 
failed. Our political institutions have undergone many and even 
fundamental changes, which hardly profess to rest upon any 
principle. Besides the Reform Bill of 1832, we have had a 
whole series of abortive Reform Bills, none of which rested upon 
any theoretical principles, and none of which gave the Jeast 
approach to satisfaction. In education, we have had a long series 
of partial undertakings by all sorts of persons acting indepen- 
dently of each other, who have attempted to promote the edica- 
tion of various classes of society. ‘They have no doubt succeeded 
in doing a great deal of good, but they have failed to give a 
real solution of the problem, What ought to be the relation of 
the State to public education ?—as the authors of our various 
reform bills have failed to solve the problem, What are the true 
principles of representative government? It is of course no re- 
proach to those who have occupied themselves with these subjects 
that they have failed to find anything more than an approxima- 
tion to a practical solution of the immensely difficult problems 
which they involve; but no one can compare the atate of our 
opinions upon political institutions with those which we enter- 
tain upon law reform or free-trade without feeling what an enor- 
mous advantage it is to have a considerable body of well- 
established doctrines upon any political question with which it 


may be necessary to deal. When a question of law or finance is 
under discussion, it is always fi caaag to appeal to certain well- 
known principles of admitted truth and authority; but when 
there is a discussion about Parliamentary Reform or national 
education, every one is at sea, and we ouly get a series of ob- 
servations more or less sensible and well intended, which people 
make as they happen to strike. them. Itis quite true that this is 
the best that we can get, but it is not so good as to give us a 
right to despise the only party that ever met with even partial 
success in the attempt to found political practice upon theoretical 
principles. 


NAPLES AND THE CAMP. ; 

HE half-unnoticed Japse of days and weeks, uninterestingly 
tranquil and monotonous, which ordinarily makes up the 
sum of civilized existence, is something strangely different indeed 
from the sort of delirious agitation which the close proximity of 
a great danger and the strange vicissitudes of each new act of 
the political drama have by this time rendered habitual to all 
classes of Neapolitan society. ‘The martial sounds which stirred 
the hot blood of the member for Marylebone have, indeed, for the 
time died away; but the desperate struggle which is raging on 
the banks of the Volturno supplies almost every hour some new 
theme for exultation, wonder, or despondency. Rumour hovers 
over the excited multitude, and universal curiosity finds relief in 
the hasty propagation and eager acceptance of a hundred wild 
conceptions. Everybody is anxious to hear and tell the news, 
except the few who know enough to be sure that nothing can be 
known, or whom official positions condemn to a discreet taci- 
turnity. A general attack, a Mazzinist conspiracy, a meditated 
barricade, some new marvellous escape or daring feat of arms, 
some exquisitely melodramatic sentiment put into the mouth of 
the hero of the occasion—these and a whole family of kindred 
topics flit all day Jong from mouth to mouth, grow with the rapid 
growth of congenial exaggeration, flourish for a brief summer of 
popular acceptance, and soon perish to make way for some 
stranger, newer, and therefore more attractive fiction. The 
orders of the day, with which from time to time the walls of the 
city are placarded, are just enough to stimulate the,inquisitive- 
ness which they certainly fail to gratify ; and the sight of wounded 
men carried through the streets, or Royalist prisoners protected 
by NationalGuards from the wild justice of the mob, or of ragued 
arrays of recruits tramping in to the sound of some national air, 
is constantly collecting an eager multitude in tie already swarm- 
ing streets, and supplying fresh fuel to the blazing fire of popular 

excitement. 

Amidst a multitude of uncertainties, however, there seems 
a general agreement of opinion as to the serious nature of 
the crisis to which, for the first day or two of October, the 
destinies of the city and its inhabitants were exposed. The 
promise of the King to his soldiers that oa the 4th he would Jead 
them back to his capital, there to enjoy a protracted saturnalia 
of violence and revenge, was no doubt part of the general scheme 
which resulted in the desperate struggles at the camp on the 1st, 
and the unsuccessful attempt to carry Maddsloni,and so to cut off 
the position at Caserta on that and the followmg days, The 
Royalist army might, however, have found themselves in an 
awkward position even if they had succeeded in cutting off 
Garibaldi’s line of retreat and placing themselves between his 
force and the city. All classes at Naples are so completely com- 
promised, and the evidence of the King’s willingness to go all 
lengths in the chastisement of his re'ractory subjects is so 
entirely beyond dispute, that the royalist army would have had 
to effect an entry against all that determined resistance which 
the energy of despair renders easy to the least courageous. The 
National Guard is of course entirely unused to actual fighting, 
and some of its members might be expected, should the oppor- 
tunity offer, to show symptoms of vacillation, and to attempt to 
atone for past insubordination by speedy repentance and per- 
fidious abandonment of their late associates. But the character 
of the young King is such as to render the occurrence of such an 
opportunity extremely improbable, and a belief in his tender 
mercies would tempt but few of the revolutionists to fuint- 
heartedness or bad faith in the cause which they have once 
espoused. There is to be seen at Naples the protest which a 
member of the late Ministry presented to his Sovereign against 
the r-urderous scheme of a bombardment to which Francis II, 
was himself favourable, and for which alt due preparations had 
been made at St. Elmo; and the cruel destruction of Palermo 
must have convinced the tribe of waverers that prudence and 
honour for once pointed in the same direction, and that a manful 
resistance was now the one course by which they could hope 
to escape the horrors of military outrage and the merciless impur- 
tiality of Bourbon retribution. Each day swells the ranks of the 
organized defenders of the town, ard a copious stream of reinforce- 
mentsflowsalmost uninterruptedly day and night tothe Garibaldian 
encampment. Meanwhile, a profound anxiety may be read in 
the eager locks and passionate gestures which are observable 
everywhere but in that lowest class to which, as it has nothing to 
hope and little to lose, one form of government is much the same 
as another. Fishermen, fruit-sellers, mendicants, and thieves 
enjoy a comfortable immunity from the cares and dangers which 
convulse the higher strata of society, and the disorders con- 
sequent upon a military occupation of the city naturally possess 
no terrors for men who would find in them only a welcome 
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opportunity of unaceustomed license or plunder. The various 
reports of the approach of the Piedmontese army, with which for 
several weeks the prevailing nervousness of the inhabitants has 
been to a certain degree allayed, have now assumed a definite 
and authentic shape ; and, unless the King’s advisers should have 
determined upon some very unexpected movement, it is probable 
that the campaign will remain at its present dead-lock until 
Victor Emmanuel's reinforcements have given so incontestable 
a superiority to the besiegers as to reduce the royalists to 
some form of capitulation. ‘The desperate hazards of the 1st 
and 2nd of October have no doubt convinced the Dictator 
of the perils to which any resolute resistance or able strategy 
must at once expose his heterogeneous armament. Garibaldi’s 
position is now quite as much one of defence as attack, and 
though there is a little firing from either side at each other's 
newly constructed batteries or earthworks, both parties seem 
for the present content with a vigilant attitude of preparedness 
for any sudden move on the part of the enemy. It is, of course, 
a blow to the pride of the victorious Garibaldians to find their 
tide of conquest dashing harmlessly against the first stone that 
has checked its course, and to have to wait for the co-operation 
of an ally to complete the success which was at first exclusively 
their own; but the fierce hand-to-hand fighting which they have 
recently experienced, and the complete failure of the King to 
carry their position, supply ample grounds for mutual encourage- 
ment and increased self-reliance. 


The streets of the little town of Caserta, down which a week 
ago the Royalist cavalry were making their way, present an 
extraordinary spectacle of crowd, bustle, and animation. There 
is quiet at the camp, but a battle of the very fiercest order is 
raging in every café and trattatoria in the place. The sincerest 
patriotism is compatible with a prodigious appetite, and the 
Garibaldians are equally decided as to a liberated Italy and a 
good dinner. A dashing descent is being effected upon all the 
good things which the culinary resources of Caserta bring within 
the reach of the love or money of the hungry warriors. Expe- 
rienced campaigners may be seen with half a yard of bread im- 
paled on a bayonet, a pile of kid steaks in one hand, and the 
elements of a future salad in the other. Here are stalwart 
Calabrese, covered with dust and gunpowder, drinking veritable 
Falernian out of quaint silver-bound goblets, the probable relics 
of some Spanish grandee. Here is a happy youth who has 
carried off a mountain of maccaroni, while lis companion in arms 
brings up the rear w.th the necessary adjuncis of tomato and 
parmesan. Everywhere wine is flowing im rivers, and yet the 
visitor will search in vain for a single instance of drunkenness, 
guarrel, or mischief. No crowd was ever more disorderly or 
more good-natured. Everybody, of course, has some individual 
experiences of the late fight to compare with those of his fellows. 
Some were with the gallant Bixio at Maddaloni, when he led 
them down to the bridge, told them that in ten minutes they 
must be either dead or victorious, and then charged with them 
against the Royalists, and drove them back in fair fight with 
crossed bayonets vnd hand-to-hand encounters. Others have been 
made prisoners and again released; others produce the broken 
stocks of rifles, which have snapped off short at the butt, the 
cruel cheat of some fraudulent contractor; others have suffered 
in the action, and have just escaped from hospital, proud of 
honourable wounds, and ready, though still Jame or maimed, 
to take the field again at the earliest moment. All are full of their 
leader’s praises, and a lony suce2ssionof almost miraculous escapes 
naturally strengthens the superstitious reverence and affection 
with which he has ail along been regarded by the army. 
Every day he seems to pass unscathed through some desperate 
peril; and this constant self-exposure, against which his 
friends in vain protest, raakes him of course the darling of 
his troops. His person is by this ‘time well known to the 
Royalists, and repeated attempts have been made upon his life. 
During the recent attack on his camp, he was always in the 
thickest of the fight; and once his carriage, while on the road 
from St. Angelo to Santa Maria, was fired upon, his coachman 
and horses killed, and the carriage itself pierced with bullets. 
The one object of the attack, however, passed away unhurt; 
and it seems surely no irrational piety which attributes such a 
deliverance to the angelic guardianship which will preserve a 
country’s saviour for the final accomplishment of his glorious 
task. 

As the sun sets, and the short twilight dies rapidly away, the 
Great Square at Caserta begins to glitter with a bended lights, 
and puts on a wilder and more picturesque look than ever. In 
one corner are established the Piedmontese Bersaglieri, and their 
camp-fires shine out fitfully in the dark, gusty night. A furious 
wind fills the square with clouds of dust, and rattles the leaves 
down from the lime avenues beyond. On the silent Naples road, 
there is no sign of life but the tapers which glimmer here or 
there before a shrine, or some belated peasant urging his weary 
oxen homeward. Far away in the horizon, Vesuvius burns red 
against the murky sky. In the centre of the place, several pieces 
of ordnance stand drawn out in imposing array. Here and 
there sentinels challenge the passer-by, and in a moment are lost 
again in the gloom. At the Palace a great crowd of soldiers 
throng round the porticoes, pace to and fro on their night watch, 
or sleep about the pavement close to their guns. Rows of piled 
rifles glitter in the faint light of the lanterns, which every 
few yards show that all is in readiness for immediate action. 


Every now and then the buzz of conversation is broken by the 
clank of the sword of some red-shirted staff-officer as he descends 
to give some new order, or the hurried gallop of a messenger 
from the camp as he suddenly dashes out of the gloom and pulls 
up his panting horse in the Palace court. Upstairs the Dictator 
and his staff are at dinner. A few sentinels at the various cor- 
ridors, and a crowd of clients round the mess-room door, make 
up the simple splendour of the little Court. Round the table are 
thirty or forty officers of all ages and every variety of manner and 
physiognomy, but almost all attired in the red shirt which is 
their leader’s invariable costume. Amongst the fest, and in no 
conspicyous place, sits the man whose genius and daring have 
infused the breath of life and the energy of organization into 
all the discordant elements of distrust, suffering, and suspicion, 
which have so often defied the spell of a less powerful enchanter. 
Gentleness, simplicity, and refinement are probably the qualities 
which most observers would believe that they read in the features 
of the greatest warrior of the day. It is no fancied resemblance 
which has been often pointed out between the great guerilla chief 
and many of those portraits in which the painters have endea- 
voured to realize their conception of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity. Such qualities, in the case of a man whose personal 
hardihood makes the blood of his boldest followers run cold, 
certainly present a combination which may well command the 
idolizing devotion of all whom he attracts to his banner. There 
is something very affecting in the idea of a man at one moment 
forming the most desperate enterprises of conquest, or looking 
every form of death in the face with absolute unconcern, and at 
another feeling nervous about addressing a Neapolitan mob, or 
surrendering himself to some romantic sentiment of gratitude 
for old obligations, or relying with ill-merited confidence upon 
the suggestions of the first adviser who has the heart to make 
such noble simplicity subserve a selfish end. © 


At Santa Maria and St. Angelo the crowd is greater, the 
watchfulness more intense, and the scene still more interesting, 
than at Caserta. Fresh earthworks are being thrown up across 
the most easy lines of attack ; palisades and batteries guard the 
road to Capua; groups of men arecooking food, or mending clothes, 
or lounging in every attitude of repose about the little reed huts 
which afford ample shelter from the gentle rigours of an Italian 
night; andthrough the thick foliage may beseen the grey coats and 
flashing bayonets of the most advanced outposts. The Royalists 
are probably but a few hundred yards off, and, indeed the domes 
and towers of Capua look scarcely three miles from the besiegers’ 
works. An exquisite summer sky gives the whole scene a tinge 
of luxury which clashes strangely enough with the ideas which 
bayonet, and breastwork, the shallow graves of recently buried 
men, the shattered boughs of trees,and the carcases of horses, are 
apt to prompt. To be able to lie on one’s back in the shade and 
eat as many grapes as one likes for twopence, is a feature of 
campaigning which the Garibaldians seem quite able to appreciate, 
and the profuse abundance of figs, peaches, melons, together with 
a climate of which the best English July is but a paltry imita- 
tion, tend ot course to save the camp from many of those miseries 
which in less favourea c!'mates are almost inseparable from the 
out-of-door life of the soldier. A!l around, however, the tokens 
of the sterner side of the picture are lying thick. A ti.vce fight 
had raged over all the ground between Capua and the Gar: saldian 
lines, and the Royalists had forced their way right up to the -tive 
wood which skirts the houses of St. Angelo. Bullets and v‘ts 
of shells, broken hilts and bloody knapsacks lie here and there, 
and many a goodly tree has been laid low by the fierce cannonade 
which played across the plain. Here lies a poor fellow with a 
few spadefuls of earth thrown hastily over him, and his Royalist 
uniform still discernible through the soil. Away to the right 
stretches a wide valley, on one side of which lies the tiny village 
of St. Angelo, and on the other, the Garibaldian batteries have 
been thrown hastily up to command the valley beyond, where the 
Voiturno flows languidly along through a wide, rich plain, and 
wild spurs of the Apennines run down almost to Capua, a.id in 
the far horizon melt away in the soft, indistinct haze of the bright 
summer day. As one mounts to the batteries, a panorama of the 
most perfect loveliness gradually opens upon the sight—woods 
of ohve, mulberry, and chestnut, vineyards that stretch away 
mile upon mile, white villages glittering here and there in the sun- 
shine, the Volturno creeping around the walls of Capua, androlli 
gentlyseawards; while far to the west are the heights of St. Elmo, 
and the islands of the Mediterranean rising from the tiny margin 
of silver which marks the sea-line. Each gun from the batteries 
rings out in the clear air, and is echoed and re-echoed time after 
time by the opposite heights. The Dictator himself is just above 
the batteries, and is sweeping the plain with his telescope. 
Far below may be descried the tiny figures of Neapolitans, as 
they hurriedly make their way from point to point ; and close at 
the mountain’s foot a little troop of Garibaldians is stealing out 
under shelter of their batteries, to establish a new earthwork 
near the river’s banks. Presently a grenade is fired, and bursts 
over one of the enemy’s batteries, and a soft wreath of silvery smoke 
floats slowly away in the slumbering atmosphere. Next there is 
a little roar from the opposite hills, and a whirr far over head, and 
a shell fulls beyond the Garibaldian battery, and explodes harm- 
lessly in the valley. Next follows the gentle whistle of a round 
and are lost ond a neighbouring hei is time 
Dictator has fini his survey, ond he end‘e handéal 
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followers wind down the mountain path, and ride away for 
Caserta; the lengthening shadows that begin to creep far'up the 
valley side tell the weary combatants that another day’s fighting 
and watching is over, and clear the camp of all but those to whose 
lot it falls to guard it through the night against the foe, so near, 
so vigilant, and so resolved. 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


bya services at St. George’s-in-the- East. the theological con- 
victions of the great unwashed of Whitechapel, even the 
views of the parochial divines of St. George's Vestry on eccle- 
siastical matters in general, have had their fair share of public at- 
tention. Itis high time that the local apostles of the “ Anti- 
Puseyite League,” whatever be their desire for notoriety, should 
retire into private life. The riots have ceased to be a matter of 
controversial interest, and henceforward are purely a question 
for the magistrates. We have had enough of Mr. Rosier, and 
Mr.-Rowe, and Mr. Neale, and Mr. Harper, whoever they are, 
and never wieh to see their names again, except under the head 
of Police Intelligence. That a set of silly boys and girls, urged 
on by half-a-dozen noisy and enatilied parish stump-orators, 
should be permitted, Sunday after Sunday, to set discipline and 
decorum at defiance, to interrupt Divine service, and hiss, hoot, 
and brawl as they please during the lessons, prayers, and sermon, 
is an absurdity. ‘Ihe unwise proceedings of Mr. Bryan King, 
and the unpopular ceremonial with which he overlaid the simple 
services of our Church, have never had our approval, though, 
like all sensible people, we regarded the infamous doings 
of the St. George’s mob with dislike and disgust. But 
since Mr. Bryan King’s departure, the mob have not had 
a shadow of an excuse for being disorderly. Mr. Hansard, the 
fresh clergyman, who receives no stipend at his new post, is a 
man of very moderate views, and has hitherto been chiefly con- 
 sapaeag for his hardworking efforts among the London poor. 

e was appointed to his difficult office by the Bishop of London, 
who seems to have thought him a person likely to sct both 
parties an example of a Jittle common sense. Accordingly, the 
really objectionable part of the ceremonial at St. George’s, under 
his supervision, bas been done away with. The St. George’s 
Defence Association, like the sailors of the Naples navy, have 
been permitted to retire to their homes. Indeed, the only de- 
mands of the rioters that have not been conceded are those 
that relate to matters of no principle and.no moment. The 
services of the choir have been retained, the Psalms are chanted, 
and the great and all-agitating surplice question is very properly 
compromised by the officiating minister preaching in a white 
surplice on Sunday mornings, and in a black gown on Sunday 
evenings. 

The concessions were so great that for a few weeks the great 
unwashed of Whitechapel felt their Sunday occupation was well 
nigh gone for ever, and lapsed, unwillingly enough, into tem- 
porary decorum. But their taste for parson-baiting had taken 
such hold upon them that they could not bring themselves to 
give it up. They enjoyed it just as much as the most respect- 
able of them perhaps enjoyed their Sunday shave, and it was 
something tolook forward to. So after a brief interval of 
order they returned to the charge, and from that time to this 
the old scenes of brutality and lawlessness have been witnessed 
week after week, during service at St. George’s. ‘The mob, it 
seems, object to everything in a sweeping way, and mofe par- 
tieularly to the chanting of the Psalms and the white surplice ; 
not, peosenly: from any distinct notions as to the impropriety of 
the thing, so much as from a natural and enlightened dislike to 
music and to clean Jinen. The honest and independent vestry- 
men are indignant that the retreat of their enemy, Mr. Bryan 
King, should have been partially covered, and are anxious be- 
sides not to be deprived of the excitement and the credit of 
having the name of their parish in the London papers. As for 
the young gentlemen whose cleanly habits cork religious con- 
victions place them at the head of the movement in St. George’s- 
in-the-East, we may be sure that their motives are as high 
and their determination as unalterable as is the case gene- 
rally with young gentlemen of the kind. The real cha- 
racter of the agitation has been established beyond a doubt 
by recent occurrences. The interruptions latt:rly have not b 
any means been confined to those parts of the service whic 
might be supposed to be tainted with ritualism. A couple of 
Sundays ago the second lesson (1 Cor. xv.) was received with 
strong marks of disapprobation. The Old Hundredth Psalm, and 
the hymn ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,” were greeted with mingled 
coughs and hisses. Andthe following passages from the preaclier’s 
sermon, which was a plain and practical one, were regularly 
coughed down:—* There are arguments which, to any candid 
mind, will prove that there is no fact more certain than the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ” —* Some there are around me who, 
I would fain hope, are living the life of faith which worketh by 
love” —* Pray, pray earvestly for the presence, the aid, the con- 
stant strengthening aid of the Holy Spirit.” 

The uselessness of concessions, in the case of a mob which 
refuses to hear any allusion from the pulpit to the necessity of 

rayer or the truth of our Lord’s resurrection, is self-evident. 
the reformers of the Anti-Puseyite League appear to object 
equally to white surplices and tothe cardiual doctrines of Chris- 


tianity. They object to singing and to choristers. But they 


object also, it seems, to faith, prayer, and charity. Nothing will 
apparently satisfy them except removing the “not” from the 
Ten Commandments, and inserting it in the Three Creeds. We 
should be sorry to say that the above facts prove the confusion 
and uproar in the parish to be the work of men who are Atheists 
on priaciple. But what can be clearer than the inference that 
the chief brawlers are men so ignorant and wicked as not even 
to understand what they are brawling at? How can the opinion 
of a religiously-minded tinker be worth having upon the contro- 
verted point of surplices versus gowns, who is not apparentl 
aware what are the points of belief common to all Ciiistians: 
The people who, for the space of two hours, cried “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” at least knew what religion they 
belonged to. The*young gentlemen who, by the kindness and 
consideration of the home authorities. are allowed the op riu- 
nity of making their confessions of faith promiscuously during 
the-hymns and the sermons at St. George’s-in-the-East, do not 
appear to be settled in their own minds as to their exact. persua- 
sion. They are a kind of roving body of unattached philoso- 
phers, whose creed is purely negative, and whose religious cere- 
monial consists in scrupulously preventing any one else from 
praying on the Sunday. All that they are certain of is that they 
want no hymns, no prayers, no sermon—to use the comprcehen- 
sive expression of the Chartist orator—no nothing. 

Tt may be taken for granted that these outrages find-no favour 
in the eyes of any of the respectable parishioners, After the 
recent letter of the Bishop of London, every decent person in St. 
George's will doubtless hasten, if he-has not hastened before, to 
give Mr. Hansard his support.. But the suppression of the dis- 
turbances is a matter for the police. In what—now that Mr. 
Bryan King has taken his departure, and that his ctirates have 
ceased to attitudinize—does a row at St. George’s differ from 
a row in any other London church? What constitutes a riot 
there an exceptional case? Supposing that a.crowd of screaming 
boys and girls week after week were to enter a church in 
the West-end, and interrupt the services, and groan at the ereed, 
and hiss the sermons, what would be the remedy, for'we pre- 
sume remedy there would be? If:no notice is to be taken of 
hooting at St. George's, why should not hooting be introduced in 
Paddington and Mayfair? If Faith and Charity are coughed 
down in one part of the metropolis, why should they escape in 
another? Why should not everybody everywhere be allowed, 
as the service progresses, to give his opinion freely and candidly 
about the Christian Graces, and the Liturgy, and the Lessons, and 
things in general? Every congregation would become a little de- 
liberative assembly, and the statements in the sermon, and in the 
Epistles and Gospels, might be put tothe vote. The truth is, 
that somebody somewhere must be neglecting his duty 
if these disturbances continue. So long as the mob- were 
imagined to have cause for dissatisfaction, and the extreme views 
of the Rector went against general public opinion, there gases 
some unwillingness and hesitation (however misplaced) on the 
part of the authorities, about interfering in the business. But 
for the last two months there has been nothing to shock the 
most zealous Protestant, unless he were an ignorant and bigoted 
man. With whom, then, does the fault lie? Not with the local 
magistrate, for one offender has been arrested and sentenced to 
imprisonment. The responsibility rests the police 
authorities.. It is ridiculous to say there can be any real diffi- 
culty in seizing on the true culprits. What are policemen in 
plain clothes made for, if not ior cases like the present? Some 
score of them, stationed, for a month or so, at different parts of 
the church, with strict orders to arrest every single disturber of 
the peace, would soon settle the wholé matter, if the magistrates 
were firm and energetic. Public opinion is with the Rev. Mr. 
Hansard and the letter of the Jaw—all Churchmen and respect- 
able Dissenters are with. him—the Bishop of the diocese is with 
him—the only people who appear not to be with him are the 
police. We trust that necessary measures will be taken to put 
down, once for all, these silly and offensive scenes. They bring 
disgrace and discredit on the authorities, whoever they may be, 
whose duty it is to interfere, and who apparently discharge their 


duty very y- 


THE POPE AT JERUSALEM. 


poole ig correspondents, and smart writers in general, often 
grapple with an embarrassing crisis in a free and easy way. 
An instance of the onesidedness with which difficulties are dealt 
with in such —_ occurs in their treatment of the question. 
first ventilated by that wild writer—the Abbé Michon—that the 
Papacy should be transferred to Jerusalem. No doubt the soln- 
tion is theoretically convenient, and, as far as the abstract Papal 
pretensions go, there would be something approaching to the 
sublime in enthrouing him who claims to be the autocratic’ Vicar 
of Christ on that sacred site which has the most venerable 
claim to the dignity of the metropolis of Christendom. No. 
doubt the picture of the common Father of the Faithful, freed. 
from the entanglements of petty Italian sovereignty, aud relieved 
from the inconvenient rivalry of that obsequious but insulting. 
protection which the great Catholic Powers of Eurcp» have fcr so, 
many ages lavished on the Pope, is very engaging. In these days, 
of sudden change and rapid instalment of new ,prineiples, there. 
is no saying that the scheme is impossible, for political impossi-: 
bilities are every-day facts. But it is worth Bs to see what 
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my be reasonably urged against the practicability of the sugges- 
n 


Jerusalem is neither a pagan city nor yet a howling wilder- 
ness, nor a country town adwinistered by an obscure sufiragan 
of the Vatican. Jf it were any of these things, of course the 
Pope might find in it a fair field for a fresh start, unbampered 
by the cumbersome traditions of many centuries of Italian in- 
trigue. But Jerusalem happens to have been the most bitterly 

at the most pertinaciously contested outpost of the Oriental 
‘Church since the first days of the great schism which cut asunder 

stand West. Its occupation by the Latin Church was the be- 
all and end-all of the Crusades; while a squabble, arising out of 
a detail bearing upon the question of its ecclesiastical regula- 
tion, was made the pretext for blowing up the flame of the late 
Crimean war. With the Pope at Rome, or anywhere in Western 
Europe, in Africa, or America, the relations between the Papacy 
and the Greek Church might, if they were not those of a truce, at 
all events imitate the decent courtesies of civilized warfare. But 
once let the Pope plant himself at Jerusalem, and we might ex- 
pect to see the ministers of the Gospel of Peace engaged in the 
most savaye vendetta on the most appalling scale which the world 
has ever beheld. Our reasons for making this statement lie on 
the very face of ecclesiastical history. Wholly apart from 
the accidents of his temporal dominion, the Pope, as a spiritual 

rsonage, Ovcupies two perlectly distinct positions. He 
is “ Bishop of Rome” —i.e., diocesan of the city which, at 
the time when Christianity became one of the settled insti- 
tutions of the world, was the cosmopolitan metropolis. Accord- 
ingly, the Bishop of Rome, from very early times, found 
himself complimented by the concession of precedence over his 
brother prelates of less important cities. In this same character 
he enjoyed an amount of ecclesiastical power which might be 
reduced to the superintendence of the Christian congregation 
of that one city, or enlarged so as to embrace the primatial 
superfntendence of kingdoms. ‘This Bishop of Rome, Patriarch 
of the West, is an element, though one at present out cf keep- 
ing, in the Eastern theory of the Christian Church. It is 
true that the Orientals claim from him concessions in return 
which no Pope for more than a thousand years would have con- 
descended to yield. Reéognising as they do the Patriarch of 
Rome, they expect the Patriarch of Rome to reciprocate the 
recognition. of spiritual dignitaries in the East as equal in power 
and in station with himselt, of whom the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
is one of the most distinguished. Still, the Greek ecclesiastics 
are non-interventionists, and as long as the ‘‘ Western Patriarch” 
stops at Rome, or anywhere that is not within the limits of the 
“Eastern communion, and busies himself with his own portion of 
Christendom, they leave him to settle his own affairs with his 
own belongings. But the Pope himseif, and that Ultramontane 
school which has so long led captive Roman Catholic Christen- 
dom, is far from taking this view of the Papal prerogatives. 
While continuing to be Bishop of Rome, whatever that di:nity 
may imply, the Pontiff likewise claims to sit in the Cathedra 
Petri—+. ¢., not to preside over the Christian Church, in the 
character of Bishop of its quondam metropolis, but to rule it us 
the heir of certain special privileges (including a spiritual jus 
hereditatis) given by Our Saviour to St. Peter, irregpective of 
the place of St. Peter’s future habitation, and transmitted by 
St. Peter, equally irrespective of their habitation, to his suc- 
cessors, who happened !ikewise to be Bishops of Rome. 

Yo be sure, the Pope has never fuirly emancipated himself from 


‘his local character. He has always been “ Pope of Rome”—not 


“Pope” simpliciter. Even during the days when the Papacy 
was seated at Avignon, it was in theory only enjoying a vi/leg- 
giatura, and the Pontitf professed to govern Rome by his vicars. 
But ihe Ultramontane theory carries with it the seeds of 
this divorcee; and although Pio Nono’s constitutional cowardice 
muy incapacitate him from facing so bola policy, it is by no 
meuns certain that a more vigorous successor may not make a 
virtue of necessity, and sanctily an inevitable Joss of Italian 
sovereignty by fresh “ development of Christian doctrine.” 
« Pope of Rome” without Rome would at best be merely Pope 
Lackiand ; but “‘ the Pope” claiming to rule over all the faithiu', 
and yet belonging to no place in particular, would, if he could 
make good his claims, be a very august personage. If the Pope 
adupted this or any other line of proceeding, upon terms which 
would only involve him with his own spiritual subjects, or if 
he took up his abode where no other spiritual organization would 


‘be uble and willing to fight him inch by inch, his conduct might 


rehsonably engage the attention of our theological schoola, but 
it would be a matter of entire indifference to the secular public. 
If, however, the project comes before us in a shape which, to all 
reasonable men of every opinion, must inevitably produce general 
confusion, it is no Jonger a question of the spiritual world, but 
one of the gravest political inpcrtance to the wellbeing of society. 
The Pope, taking his seat at tne Holy Sepulchre — not as a 
visitor, for he claims to hold the world as his domain—not as one 
bishop out of many, for he is the fountain of Episcopaey—but as 
the Ponufex Maximus, sole and unapproachable—would be the 


ee offensive and most direct provocation to that Eastern Church 


hich can with difliculty be restrained from open violence at the 
introduction of Papal subordinates into Jerusalem, and which 
gladly welcomed the war the pretext of which was the custody 
of the key of the Holy Piaces. 

Accordingly, the man who should flatter himself that the 
eflervescence which this step would create would simply end in 


a paper war would, we fear. find himself very rudely undeceived. 
Nothing can be a greater mistake than to underrate the power, 
within its own limits, of the Eastern form of Christianity, und to 
treat it as an old-fashioned obstacle which would move on at the 
first sound of Pio Nono’s enlightened invitation to “‘ Come, and 
look alive.” Beset, no doubt, it is with superstition and 
formalism, just as the Church of Rome is; but nobody out of 
Kxeter Hall refuses to give a candid consideration to the 
power of the Papal Church for good as well as for evil, 
according as that power is wielded. The Greek Church num- 
bers somewhere between one and two hundred million adhe- 
rents, while its geographic frontier is drawn at Lapland to the 
north, and ends to the south at the outlets of the Nile. It 
counts Austrian subjects by the million, while, proceeding with- 
out break from east to west, it touches the British possessions 
deep in the continent of North America. In the largest por- 
tion of its possessions—the Russian Church—it exhibits unmis- 
takable marks of educational improvement, and at the worst, in 
its repudiation of Ultramontane arrogance and its tolerance of 
sacerdotal marriage, it presents points of affinity to Protestant 
Europe. In short, it is a thing which exists without our being 
responsible for its existence, and which, as it exists, had better be 
made the best, and not the worst of. It would be making the 
worst of it if we were to sit by and allow the notion of the 
Papacy invading Jerusalem to pass witheut a protest. The 
usual Russian, whatever else he may be, is, unlike the Freneh- 
man or the Italian, a man profoundly in earnest about the honour 
of his religion, and of “ Holy Russia” as its natural protector. 
At the first whisper of any idea of planting the Pope at 
Jerusalem, there would be no nice question of policy to em- 
barrass the government whose constitution is “ despotism 
tempered by assassination” as to what courseit would have to tuke; 
for the constitutional remedy would not improbably be applied 
to the Czar who faltered or paltered about proclaiming the new 
crusade. We need not insist on the political reasons which would 
make the proceeding intolerable to the Russian Government 
itself, independently of the fierce impulse from below. France, 
which had sent the Pope to Jerusalem, would fight to keep him 
there ; and we should see the long-desired renewal of the Eastern 
war brought about under circurstances very favourable to that 
crafty Power, and for a stake which would make the conflict 
interuecine. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the suggestion would not be worth 
combating. But Europe is beginning to learn that the most 
extravagant ideas, especially when they have currency given to 
them from the most contemptible quarters, may very reasonably 
awaken the fears of honest men, inasmuch as it is a distinguishing 
feature of the patent despotism with the newest improvements, 
to avail itself of the dirtiest agencies as pilot-balluons when it 
desires to unsettle the public mind. The moderation lately 
shown in managing the Syrian expedition is in itself ominous, 
If it is one of the most cherished of the hereditary Napoleonic 
ideas to obtain possession of Syria, it is clearly Louis Napoleon's 
game, when playing for such a stake, to lead his ace of trumps. 
The most brilliant stroke he could devise for winning the 
much coveted possession would be to establish at the Syrian 
cradle of our faith, in the holiest spot of Christendom in 
general, and of the Eastern Church in pee the Western 
Supreme Pontiff, as the stipendiary and the bondsman of France. 
By so doing he would at once hold Europe in pawn and humiliate 
Asia. He would be as much greater than Charlemagne as 
Europe and Asia together are greater than Europe alone. We 
do not say that he would win in the game—probably he would 
not—but, win or lose, the attempt, if ever seriously made, would 
cause infinite misery and confusion throughout the world. Those 
writers, accordingly, who trifle with the subject as if it were a 
matter of slight importance—a good joke, in short—and arclever 
way of shelving the Pope, are gravely responsible for the 
levity with which they handle so dangerous a topic. It is un- 
doubtedly certain that to plant the Pope at Jerusalem would not 
be to divorce religion from politics. The complications to which 
this step would give rise might not be exactly the same as those 
which have so Jong afflicted Italy, but they would be full as dan- 
gerous, full as scandalous, full as menacing to the peace of the 
world and the cause of true religion; and they would probably 
be the occasion of bloodshed on a scale far larger than could be 
oceasioned by the Pope’s continued occupation of Rome itself 
under the protection of a wilderness of Goyons and Lamoriciére’ 


DR. CULLEN’S REQUIEM SERMON. 


HE art of improving the occasion has apes been 
pushed to its furthest limits by the versatility of Irish 
genius. The Pope’s adherents now not only invent the moral 
they wish to inculcate, but invent also the opportunity for ap- 
plying it. ‘The possibility of some losses in the Irish Contingent 
during the late battles in Italy could not be allowed to pass over 
without some ecclesiastical upholstery ; and on the impulsive 
Celtic soul what is a ceremony without a speech? It does not 
for a moment detract from the dignity of the occasion that the 
decease of the mourned ones must be taken almost entirely upon 
trust; on the contrary, it perhaps adds to the mysterious vague- 
ness which is indispensable to such a scene. But even supposi 
them alive and well, the most dastardly Protestant seribbler wi 
nevertheless allow that, if they did not fight to the last for the 
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reat cause, they gave it the deep wishes of a pure Hibernian 
Sas; and it is notorious that if they did not surrender their 
lives in the cause of religion and the Pope, yet in that cause they 
were eager at all events to surrendertheir muskets. History 
will tell of they never flinched from their post of calm defiance 
until the Piedmontese marched them off en masse ; and how, 
when they were surrounded on all sides by the enemy, they 
scorned to runaway. It may perhaps be going too far to declare 
that, as Dr. Cullen’s vivid rhetoric pictures the catastrophe, they 
purpled the fields of Italy with their blood; but it is not too 
much to affirm that they formed a portion of his Holiness’s army, 
and that armies generally fight. Machiavelli declared that 
Christianity had subdued the spirit of mankind and fitted them 
for slavery and subjection. Undaunted in the cause of sub- 
mission, fierce for the protection of the Church that teaches 
patience, impetuous for the sake of all that is meek-spirited, 
these soldiers of the Pope, if their orator is to be believed, have 
afforded, by their conduct, a proof that the spirit of Catholic 
zeal is not to be confined by logic. But more sober inquirers 
will, it is to be feared, come to the conclusion that the 
preacher is evoking martyrs pre | from the depths of his 
own consciousness, and that while his speech equals that 
of Antony over Cesar’s body in sorrow, and exceeds it in 
strength of language, the Jatter has the important advantage of 
an unmistakeable dead body to point to and undoubted wounds 
to exhibit. 

However, a week ago there was celebrated in the Metropolitan 
Church at Dublin a ‘ Requiem Ceremonial ” for the benefit, or 
honour, of those Irishmen who are declared neither to have sur- 
rendered on nor run away from the field of Spoleto. It might, 
pereye. have been wished that the names of the heroes ‘had 

een supplied to the faithful audience; for it is not so easy a 
matter to set all one’s energies at work to desire heartily the 
beatitude of x, y, and z. Dr. Cullen was clearly bound, if there 
was a difficulty in providing the right names, to supply some 
imaginary ones in their place. Those astroncmers who are the 
first to light upon fresh planets are always entitled to the pri- 
vilege of christening their discoveries, and there is nothing new 
in the canonization of martyrs under different appellations from 
those they bore on earth. Or, if the labour of creating the facts 
of the deadly struggle was sufficient for the reverend orator, the 
task of naming the subjects of his discourse might serve as an 
excellent occupation for the young gentlemen from the Colleges 
of All Hallows and Castleknock, who occupied, we are told, the 
back seats at the ceremony. ‘That Mass, however, should be 
said for any persons, even if they are but creatures of the ima- 
gination, is a thing at which Protestants have no right to be 
offended; and if the congregations in Dublin wish to pray for 
the soul of the King of Naples or of Lemuel Gulliver, they have 
a perfect right todo so. The worst of it is that, as there is no 
abuse so bitter as a good hearty prayer, so few methods of party 
warfare are as telling as an effective religious celebration. ‘There 
is no replying to it. It is impossible to get up in Church and 
insist, either that the souls of other men die every day in better 
causes, or—as heretics on this side of the water are more inclined 
to affirm—that the souls of the Irish Papal Brigade are safely 
atiached to their bodies, and consequently, us the system of 
mas<es seems to imply, not worth praying for at present. All 
that we can do is to add a pious amen to the wish which the 
prayers express. The large theological insinuation and tle 
rancorous party demonstration screen themselves effectively from 
attack, without wishing to screen themselves from notice. So, 
when the Orangemen of Ballywhack wish to exhibit how they 
hate their enemies, they go in large numbers to church; and 
when University authorities desire to crush an opponent, they 
hint gently from St. Mary’s pulpit at misguided intellect. 
Praying for the mercenaries of Antonelli is simply another form 
of praying at Victor Emmanuel and the Dictator. The “ sarco- 
phegus, classically shaped,” was a machine of pure invective ; 
and the “ emblematic lachrymatories” were supposed to hold 
tears, but practically were receptacles of curses. ‘he “ mediate 
portion of the catafalque,” we are told, contained inscripticns, 
which are transcribed in the report before us. They are happily 
not of a poetical character. In the state of mind in which 
the party of the Pope at present are, it is satisfactory to 
think that they keep clear of metrical composition. Words 
whieh are horribly ill-natured for the most part do not 
sean; and, as it is, the verses in which Celtic indignation 
denounces Saxon tyranny may be beautiful in point of 
sentiment, but are generally unequal in the number of feet. The 
inscriptions in question are in Latin—verses, namely, from the 
Old Testament, in which the supposed heroes are compared in 
succession to Saul, David, and the Apostle Paul. It is hard to 
read with perfect equanimity the grand lamentation over the royal 
corpses on Gilboa transferred to these hireling, and possilly 
apocryphal, martyrs of the Pope. “* Decori in vitd sud,” says the 
imaginative record ; ‘in morte quogque non erant divisi.” With 
regard to the personal beauty of the heroes spoken of we have 
no means of expressing our opinion; though, from the expe- 
rience whieh we have had of the taste of the sister isle in regard 
te the great portrait of the descendant of her ancient king, we 
are inclined a little to distrust her judgment. But if we are told 
of the members of the Pope’s Brigade, that ‘“‘in death they were 
not divided,” all we have to remark is, that it is a great deal more 
than the Pope himself could ever have said of them during their 
honourable but decidedly inharmonious life. 


Tt was not, however, to be supposed that the excitement of 
the day was over when the censers had ceased to swing. .When 
high mass had been duly performed for the repose of the souls 
who may possibly have perished in the fight, Dr. Cullen wisely 
resolved that the hypothetical victims should not have all the 
day to themselves. Religious rites may or may not avail those 
who for argument’s sake may be considered dead ; but there is no 
doubt that a discourse by a very angry dignitary of the church will 
be listened to with interest by the living. Dr. Cullen’s address 
was well suited to the occasion. A lively fancy played, so to 
speak, with its rich hues over the whole. An epic poem might 
almost be constructed out of the materials fuvalehed about the 
heroes of whom popular incredulity denies the existence, while 
Catholic assertion limits the number to three. ‘ Their career 
was short,” says the eloquent address, “but it was glorious. 
They were not adventurers or mercenagies, as the tongue of 
calumny proclaims.” Dr. Cullen wished, perhaps, to hint deli- 
cately to the Vatican that, though they fought for pay, they do 
not seem, by all accounts, to have received very Siguletly the pay 
they fought for. ‘They were not,” it is added, ‘‘the apostles of 
Socialism and Communism; had they embarked in such wicked 
schemes, they would have been extolled as heroes by a licentious 
press.” They rushed forward simply to defend their own and 
the common home of all Catholics. “ Wealth, honour, worldly 
distinctions were forgotten.” Considerations of wealth, as we 
remarked, were forgotten rather by the paymasters than the 
troops; but it was something rather remote, if we remember 
right, from oblivion of worldly distinctions, that caused the broken 
heads among the rival Belgian corps. No disadvantage, the 
story proceeds, could shake the courage of the Soldiers of the 
Cross. ‘Having prepared themselves for the day of danger 
by prayer, and washed away every stain of sin by the 
sacrament of penance, they accepted the unequal contest without 
hesitation or dismay. The struggle, though short, was ,dread- 
ful. Who can describe the valorous exploits that were per- 
formed on the side of justice and truth?” No one could 
peveibiy do so, we may safely reply, unless he had the fancy of a 

unchausen and the impudence of an Irish prelate. In spite, 
however, of the dreadful struggle, “they seem to have been 
miraculously defended by the arm of ” The allusion to 
the survivors which follows has almos naive character. 
“As for those, and they are many, who passed unscathed 
through the bloody ordeal of Spoleto,” &c., * the consciousness 
of the sacrifices made for religion will console them in their after 
life, and generations yet unborn will pronounce their names with 
veneration.” Conceive Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
agreeing on an amicable compromise, or a Maccabeeus delivering 
his sword and going free on parole of future quietness! We 
shall have no difficulty in agreeing with Dr. Cullen, that the 
course which the Irish Brigade adopted is one which will give 
them unqualified satisfaction in after years ; but it is a new thing 
in funeral orations for men who calmly surrender to obtain the 
glory of passing unscathed through bloody ordeals. 

The idea with which Dr. Cullen supplies his hearers of the 
attitude of the Roman Pontiff is a mixture of Jupiter and 
Cinderella. ‘ Without power, without wealth, abandoned or 
betrayed"by the great ones of the earth, our Holy Father, calm, 
patient, resigned, full of charity and meekness, but firm as a rock, 
presents to his children aspectacle the most sublime of majesty and 
dignity.” As the speaker pronounced the words, a grand picture 
must have shaped itself before the audience. A venerable old 
man sits among his cardinals, supported by faithful ministers, 
and commanding the united support of an affectionate and 
trustful people. He rules them with love, and is cbeyed with 
respect. Mercy and truth heve long ago met together, in spite 
of scme little sternness in Perugia, and one trifling deception in 
1849. Suddenly, by rude hands he is attacked, despoiled, and 
overthrown. ithout a word of anger, or a look other than of 
pity, he extends his pastoral arm over the apostate rebels, and 
softly breathes a father’s rebuke, tempered with a father’s 
blessing. ‘To the true son of Erin and the Church no suspicion 
ever comes of that other pieture—the weak, trembling, petulant 
old priest, raving of sacrilege, and bristling with impotent curses. 
Let us recommend to the notice of Dr. Cullen, when next he 
describes Pius IX., two examples, of which, if that Pontiff had 
followed either, he might have rendered it unnecessary for his 
advocate to attract fictitious respect by the labour of an 
imaginary portrait. The first is no new resource. When strife 
grew hot in St. George’s, the Rev. Bryan King departed, and 
with him went the policemen; and it is hardly necessary to 
remark that in the present case the policemen give far more 
trouble than the priest. The other exampie is that of calm 
endurance, and drawn from a great luminary of Catholicism, 
whom even a Pope might stoop to imitate. Mark how the great 
Bellarmine was serene and happy under trial. That eminent 
cardinal, Bayle records, patiently endured the attacks of the 
minor enemies of man, and give himself for a prey to relentless, 
though not human, persecutors. ‘ We shall have heaven,” he 
mildly said, “to reward us for our sufferings; but these poor 
creatures have but the enjoyment of the present life.” If 
Victor Emmanuel, who cannot send to Dublin and order masses 
for three, has so terrible a fate in store for him, it is rather 
Hy to add to his misery by cursing him so shockingly in this 
ife. 

There is but one other remark we have to make upon this 
precious funeral speech. Dr. Cullen, not content with promising 
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glory to men who in the cause of tyranny drilled, marched out, 
and surrendered, and describing the patient attitude of a Pope 
who massacres and excommunicates, advances from imagination 
to invective, and indulges in very vulgar abuse in answer to the 
writers who. even in Popes, condemn oppression and despise 
deceit. The Ultramontane party in roland, if they have not the 
“delight of happy laughter,” supply the deficiency, one is almost 
tempted to remark, by incrcased zest in the “delight of low 
replies.” Who is Dr. Cullen? and what authority has he among 
civilized men, that he should talk of vile scribes and a brutalized 
press? <A priest who uses an office which confers some petty 
power, neither implying refinement nor ensuring intellect, to 
trade upon fictitious details for the support of a monstrous and 
antiquated cause, is entitled to but little respect for the views he 
advocates, or the sentiments he upholds. But when he coarsely 
assails others for joining the cause of secular freedom against 
secular oppression, and urging principles as old and as wide as 
any ecclesiastical system under heaven, he must simply be told 
that he is no more likely to preach down liberty than his master 
is to trample it down by force. As Englishmen, we care not a 
jot for all the Catholie potentates on earth, conipared with one 
particle of national justice and right; and Dr. Cullen may be 
gure that men will advocate good government and denounce 
arbitrary misrule long after he and all his faction are forgotten. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
bike's production of Mr. Macfarren’s opera, Robin Hood, at 


Her Majesty’s Theatre has achieved a success deserved 
alike by the composer and the indefatigable manager. It is, 
indeed, seldom that we have to notice a work containing so 
much of genuine musical excellence and interest as Mr. Mac- 
farren’s last production ; nor is it by any means an insignificant 


“index of the improved power of appreciation of our music- loving 


public that each representation of an opera throughout so 
earnestly and honestly written, and containing so little of the mere 
ear-tickling element, should have been attended by an audience 
crowded almost beyond the capacity of the theatre. It is un- 
mistakeably the production of a thcrough musician, not only 
press versed in all the technical requirements for such a work, 

ut also possessing a fund of originality and ingenious fancy which 
is unfortunately only too rarely met with on this side of the 
Channel. So far, indeed, are the claims of Robin IZood to suc- 
cess from depending upon the ordinary sources of attraction 
of English operas—which are too frequently but a string of 
disconnected ballads, perhaps written for, and made tempo- 
rarily popular by, some favourite singer—that it is precisely 
in those few portions of the opera in which Mr. at so 
has essayed this style of composition that he has produced 
the least creditable results. The four or five ballads which 
are scattered throughout the opera are the weakest and least 
interesting part of the music; and but for the admirable 
manner in which they are respectively delivered by the 
thre@ principal singers, they would, we should imagine, quite 
fail to excite the enthusiasm which has hitherto always ac- 
companied their performance. Mr. Macfarren’s strength seems 
to us to lie in concerted musie, and especially in the ingenious 
powers of construction he displays in musically interpreting 
a complicated dramatic situation with clearness and spirit, 
while he preserves most successfully the individuality of each 
of the various characters. Of this peculiar excellence there 
are several examples in Jobin Hood which we shall par- 
ticularize in their place. The instrumentation is, moreover, 
throngheut varied aud masterly—the accompaniments of them- 
selves being interesting to a musician from their graceful and 
ingenious character. We must confess, however, that the 
interest (musically speaking) falls off very materially in the 
third act, which, with the exception perhaps of a very dramatic 
trio, and some concerted music which precedes it, may be cha- 
racterized as somewhat commonplace. Of the libretto, which 
has been written by Mr. Oxenford, it will not be necessary to 
say much, as the story is of the simplest possible character, con- 
sisting merely of a few of the best-known incidents in the career 
of the “bold outlaw.”” It is due, however, to the author to re- 
mark, that the versified portion is written with great vigour and 
epirit, and that in this respect, no less than in its thoroughly 
English tone and character, it offers a welcome contrast to most 
of our English opera books. 

With these few general remarks as preface, we will proceed to 

ive our readers a brief résumé of the opera, although we know 
ant difficult, and indeed almost impossible, it is to make a de- 
scription of a musical work either intelligible or interesting. 
After a short but brilliant overture, in which two of the prin- 
cipal themes which occur in the opera are gracefully introduced, 
the curtain rises upon a scene in the High Street of Nottingham, 
where a number of armourers are busily at work at their 
anvils, while the women are occupied in spinning. This affords 
Mr. Macfarren an opportunity for a most effective opening 
chorus, in which the bold and vigorous character of the pas- 
sages allotted to the men contrast excellently with the flowing 
strains of the women. Allan-a-Dale (Mr. Parkinson) and Alice 
(Madame Lemaire) are engaged during the scene in lovers’ 
badinage, after which the latter ree®unts one of the last exploits 
of Robin Hood in a quaint and characteristic song, “‘ The hunter 
wakes with the early morn,” in which the chorus is introduced 


with excellent effect. Locksley (Mr. Sims Reeves) and Marian 
(Madame Lemmens: Sherrington) hereupon make their appear- 
ance, and proceed to exp ess their mutual affection in an exqui- 
site duet in A flat, which, however, reminds us forcibly of more 
than one similar composition in Spohr's operas, although the 
resemblance is by no means close encugh to make it probable 
that Mr. Macfarren himself was conscious of any bates of 
imitation. Marian’s father, the sheriff of Nottingham (Mr. 
Santley), surprises the lovers at the close of the duet, but ex- 
presses his approval of his daughter's choice, although, at the 
same time—with an inexplicable inconsistency only to be 
met with when required for dramatic purposes—he declares 
that his daughter shall be the prize of the victor at the 
shooting match to be held at Nottingham on the following 
day. Then follows a ballad for Marian, in B flaa—* True love in 
my heart”—which must be excepted from our general deprecia- 
tory remarks upon the examples of this species of composition 
which occur elsewhere in the opera, as it is extremely novel and 
pleasing. Snatches of it are introduced afterwards, with remarks 
able effect and ingenuity, in various places, the idea, we suppose, 
being to indicate the truth of the aflection which Marian is su 
posed to maintain for the outlaw. Weare next introduced tothe 
Sompnour, or collector of the abbey dues (Mr. Huney), in a son 
remarkable for its humour, and especially for its quaint old 
English character, which, indeed, strikingly pervades the whole 
of the opera, and is not one of its least excellences. In the 
next scene, the music of which is poy oe | stirring and 
dramatic, Allan-a-Dale is imprisoned in the stocks for refusing 
to pay the “ee dues to the Sompnour, but is released 
Locksley, who takes occasion to sing a commonplace patriotic 
ballad, * Englishmen by birth are free,” which is only redeemed 
from insignificance by the immense energy and fire with which 
Mr. Sims Reeves delivers the spirited words. The round sung 
by the Sheriff, the Sompnour, Allan, and Alice—in which the 
taxgatherer takes his leave, with the good wishes of the 
Sheriff for his safe arrival at the convent, while Allan 
and Alice indulge in sentiments anything but favourable 
to his character—is one of the most delightful portions of the 
opera. It is charmingly melodious, and worked up capitally 
for the four voices towards the conclusion, where the violon- 
cellos give out the subject piano with a very striking and happy 
effect. A short duct fur Locksley and Marian, in which they 
take Jeave of each other, and which finally merges into a repe- 
tition of the ballad “ True love, true love,” brings the act toa 
simple, but by no means ineffective, conclusion. 


The second act contains by far the most intricate writing to be 
found in the opera, consisting as it does almost entirely of ela- 
borate concerted music, in which Mr. Macfarren’s powers ara 
most favourably exhibited. A scene in the forest, too long to be 
very closely particularized, is opened by a capital four-part scng 
for the outlaws, sadly spoiled, by-the-bye, in the execution, 
but which, if properly given, could not fail to please. A 
merry, and characteristic trio, fur Robin, Little John, and Much 
(Mr. Patey), “A good fat deer,” introduces a most inge- 
niously written scene of great length, in which the Sompnour 
is waylaid by the “merry men” and made to dance for their 
amusement to a tune as vivaci us and characteristic of the period 
as can be well imagined. During the whole scene, Much, wn ill- 
conditioned, surly fellow, is continually suggesting the execution 
of their unwilling guest in a very original phrase, admirably in 
keeping with the sentiment, the recurrence of which, in various 
keys, with the violoncellos in unison, produces a novel and strik- 
ing eflect. A most elabcrate scena for Marian, with a violoncello 
obligato, in which she speculates upon the success of her lover 
at the shooting match, and finally breaks out into raptyrous self- 
assurance of his ultimate triumph, bears, in sentiment and situa- 
tion, a strong resemblance to the great song in Der Freischutz; 
and although different, musically speaking, from that well-known 
composition, has yet, in parts, some affinity to Weber's style. 
We now come to the great scene of the opera—the fair at 
Nottingham, which may perhaps be regarded not only as 
the chef-d’euvre of the composer, but as scarcely to 
equalled by any lyric composition of an English author. It 
is of immense length, and embraces a vast amount of varied 
incident, but nevertheless keeps the ear and the attention 
occupied and unwearied to the very conclusion. A delightful 
round dance, thoroughly o!d English in character—the manage- 
ment of the choral effects during a game of ‘* Hoodman blind” 
—the very ingenious manner in which the Pax vobiseum and 
mock sanctimonious expressions of the Sompnour, who, dis- 
guised as a friar, is endeavouring to recognise Robin Hood, 
are combined with the busy merriment of the throng of 
peasants—and the snatches of chorus which greet the failure 
or success of the various competitors in the shooting match, 
are each and all admirable specimens of composition, and 
may be cited as perhaps the most salient features in this admi- 
rably written finale. The curiain falls upon the discovery 
of Robin Hood by the Sompnour, his capture, and the disirae- 
tion of Marian, who refuses to be separated from the man she 
already regards as her husband. From this point the musical 
interest of the opera, as we have already intimated, falls off very 
materially, although several exceptions to this remark may 
doubtless be made. 

The third act opens, after a graceful entr'acte, based upon 
“True love,” with a duet for Alice and Allan, recalling perhaps 
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somewhat too forcibly Mozart’s duet for Pamina and Papageno 
in the Zzuberfléle. A grand scena for the Sheriff, descriptive of his 
grief at hisdaughter’s flight, succeeds. This piece isvery elaborate, 
and taxes the singer’s powers in noordinary degree. Mr. Santley 
is, however, more than equal to the demands made upon him 
(witness his high G in one of the opening phrases), and delivers 
the music in a style which fully confirms his claim to be con- 
sidered our first English barytone. A duet, in which the 
Sheriff despatches the Sompnour to King Richard for Robin 
Hood’s death-warrant, never rises above the most ordinary 
commonplace, and indeed, in places sinks almost to vulgarity. 
In the next scene, Marian, disguised as a peasant lad, urges the 
“‘merrie men” to effect Robin’s deliverance in a song, “Sons of 
the greenwood, come.” ‘This is pleasing, but not remarkable, 
except for an effective use of the chorus. We then have a long 
scena for Robin Hood in prison. The < part of this is 
excellent, and was very finely declaimed me r. Sims Reeves, 
while in the middle movement the chorua, “ The gay greenwood,” 
and “True love” (sung behind the scenes by the outlaws, 
and Marian), are very skilfully interwoven with the principal 
phrase. The last movement is, however, poor, although some- 
what redeemed by the admirable manner in which Mr. Sims 
Reeves delivers an intricate passage in triplets. We now approach 
the finale. The chorus deplores Robin Hood’s untimely death. 
He appears pinioned, and, as in the ballad, obtains permission to 
sound his horn, which of course brings his band to his assistance. 
This leads to a pleasing quartet (deliciously given by the 
principal singers), in which, again, the chorus is skilfully handled 
as a support to the leading voices. In a very dramatic trio, the 
Sheriff threatens to curse his child unless she abandons her 
lover. Of this situation Mr. Macfarren has availed himself to 
write decidedly the gem of the third act. It was given with 

reat taste by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, whose appeal to 
“ father was truly pathetic, and was sung to perfection by the 
three artists. This trio is the last piece of any significance. 
The Sompnour arrives with, as he imagines, Kobin’s death- 
warrant, but with what of course turns out to be his pardon, and 
after a burst of patriotism from the tenor, the soprano brings 
down the curtain upon some trivial divisions. Of the per- 
formance we need say but little. The principal singers— Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley—are 
absolutely irreproachable, and it would be difficult to find three 
more consummate vocalists in the ranks of the strongest Italian 
company that was ever got together. The lady,already well known 
in the coneert-room, has delighted and astonished every one by the 
ease with which she has at once adapted herself to all the traditions 
and requirements of the stage,and her graceful and ladylike imper- 
sonation of the heroine in Zubin Hood only makes us augur most 
favourably of her success ina part requiring the display of more 
dramatic powers than can possibly be exhibited in the part of 
Maid Marian. It remains only to add that the scenery and 
decorations are excellent, and the band, under M. C. Halle (an 
invaluable acquisition), better than we have for some time heard 
it at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre. Much, however, remains to be 
done in the improvement of the chorus, which, especially in the 
male department, is lamentably deficient. 


REVIEWS. 


A JOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY.* 


f ig though published as a separate work, is really the third 
volume of Mr. Olmsted’s treatise on the American Slave 
States. The first volume, as our readers may recollect, gave an 
account of a journey in the seaboard districts of the older Slave 
States, and the second described a rapid tour west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and a winter spent in Texas. This third volume records 
what the author saw and heard in the cotton-growing lowlands of 
the Mississippi, and in the hill-country of what he calls the 
“ Northern South ;” and it also gives at great length the general 
results of his observations, and a statement of his opinions, on 
American slavery. Itis amost deeply interesting and important 
work. Of course, after all, we do but get the observations of one 
observer, and the opinions of one thinker. But Mr. Olmsted is 
so evidently a man qualified for his task, he fastens so surely on 
the points most worth noticing, he is so candid and unprejudiced, 
and he is apparently so precise and exact, that we yield him a 
confidence which can only be displaced by the testimony of a 
witness equally credible. No book could tell us more satisfac- 
torily what we really want to know about slavery ; and it is a work 
that we have no doubt will be eagerly studied on both sides of 
the Atlantic. We propose to lay before our readers the great 
results to which Mr. Olmsted’s long journeys and various lines of 
investigation have brought him. It seems to usthatat bottom there 
are three questions about slavery which include all others, and 
these questions are—1. Is negro slavery an indispensable con- 
dition of a supply of cotton from the United States equal to the 
demand? 2. Whatare the general effects of 3. What 
are the practical remedies for the evils of slavery ? We will state 
as nearly as possible in Mr. Olmsted’s language how he answers 


* A Journey in the Back Country. By Frederick Law Olmsted. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1860. 


those three questions; and we shall abstain from passing any 
opinion on the validity or worth of his answers, partly because 
they mostly involve matters of fact about which Kuglishmen can 
be no judges, and partly, also, because the great use of Mr. 
Olmsted's book seems to us to consist in furnishing inquirers 
with a basis on which they may examine and discuss the general 
question of southern slavery for the future. It is of the greatest 
advantage, in a complicated and difficult inquiry, to have clear| 
before us certain definite propositions as to which we can as 
those who are also examining the subject whether they assent 
to or dissent from them. Mr. O]msted appears to us to be an 
author of sufficient weight to provide us with such parenies. 
If any one differs from his conclusions, we can ask the ground of 
difference, and assume that, until a good ground is made out, Mr. 
Olmsted is right. By arranging apposite extracts from Mr. 
Olmsted’s work under the heads of the three questions we have 
stated, we hope to provide our readers with an instrument for 
future examination of American slavery that cannot, we think, 
fail to be valuable. 

First, then, is slavery an indispensable condition of the growth 
of large supplies of cotton in the Mississippi region? It is said 
to be so for two reasons—first, because the white man cannot 
stand the climate and fatigue, and, secondly, because cotton- 
growing demands accumulation of labour in considerable masses, 
and this cannot he obtained except by forcing bodies of labourers 
to cultivate one large plantation. <As to the first of these reasons, 
Mr. Olmsted denies its existence. He says that the climate of 
the Mississippi region is not more favourable to blacks than to 
whites, and that whites can stand the fatigue perfectly well:— 

There are strong grounds for doubting the common opinion that the negroes 
at the South suffer less from loeal causes of disease than whites. They maz 
be less subject to epidemic and infectious diseases, and yet be more liable to 
other fatal disorders than whites. The worst climate for unacclimated whites 


of any town in the United States is that of Charleston. It happens fortu-, 


nately that the most trustworthy and complete vital statistics of the South 
are those of Charleston. Dr. Nott, commenting upon these, says that the 
average mortality, during six years, has been, of blacks alone, one in forty- 
four; of whites, alone, one in fitty-eight. “This mortality,” he adds, “is 
perhaps not an unfair test, as the population during the last six years has 
been undisturbed by emigration, and acclimated in greater proportion than 
at any previous period.” If the comparison had been made between native 
negroes and native or acclimated whites alone, it would doubtless show the 
climate to be still more unfavourable to negroes. Dr. Nott also says, 
“ Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter, are said to be the clements 
which produce the diseases of the South, and yet the testimony in proof of the 
health of the banks of the lower portion of the Mississippi river is too stron 
to be doubted. Here is a perfectly flat alluvial country, covering seve 
hundred miles, interspersed with interminable lakes, lagunes, and jungles, 
and still we are informed by Dr. Cartwright, one of the most acute observers 
of the day, that this country is exempt from miasmatiec disorders, and is ex- 
tremely healthy. His assertion has been confirmed to me by hundreds of 
witnesses, and we know, from our own observation, that the population pre- 
sents a robust and healthy appearance.” 


With regard to the alleged inability of whites to stand the 
fatigue, we read :— 

The more common and popular opinion is, that the necessary labour of 
cotton tillage is too severe for white men in the cotton-growing climate. As 
I have said before, I do not find the slightest weight of fact to sustain this 
opinion. The necessary labour and causes of fatigue and vital exhaustion 
attending any part or all of the process of cotton culture does not compare 
with that of our July harvesting; it is not greater than attends the cultivation 
of Indian corn in the usual New England method. I have seen a weakly 
white woman the worse for her labour in the cotton field, but never a white 
man, and I have seen hundreds of them at work in cotton fields under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, miserable, dispirited wretches, and of weak 
muscle, subsisting mainly, as they do, on corn bread, Mr. De Bow estimates 
one hundred thousand white men now engaged in the cultivation of cotton, 
being one-ninth of the whole cotton force (numerically) of the country. 
I have just seen a commercial letter from San Antonio, which estimates that 
the handful of Germans in Western Texas will send ten tho bales of 
cotton, the production of their own labour, to market this season. 


Mr. Olmsted admits that the small cultivator of cotton is under 
very great disadvantages as compared with the large cultivator. 
He has much more to pay for hedging ; he cannot keep the same 
number of instruments and animals ready for use; he has no 
gin and press of his own; he carries his produce to market at a 
greater proportionate cost, and a small quantity never sells so well 
asalargeone. ‘That, however, cotton can be cultivated to a profit 
by even small] cultivators who have no slaves, is abundantly 
shown by the example of the Germans in Texas. Still, Mr. 
Olmsted admits that the true way for whites to get the greatest 
profit out of the land would be to combine either in joint-stock 
companies or under a capitalist. Why, it may be asked, is this 
not tried? He answers, because all white labour is discouraged 
in the Slave States, and the life of the common white there is 
really that of a semi-barbarian. That white labour cannot com- 
pete with slavery in the midst of the Slave States is true, be- 
cause the state of society is such that poor whites are either 
driven away or demoralized. But that has nothing to do with 
the general question whether, if there were no slaves, whites 
could get as large a supply of cotton out of the Mississippi 
region as is produced under negro slavery. 

If negro slavery is not indispensable, the next question is, why 
is it undesirable ? The Southern disputant alleges that it is an 
excellent thing in itself; that it earries out the decrees of Provi- 
dence, which has created the negro an inferior animal ; that it has 
a good effect on the planters, making them a noble, refined, cour- 
teous, hospitable set ; that itmpromotes the interests of religion 
and education ; and that it gives all the happiness to negroes of 
which they are capable. Mr. Olmsted takes ail these points one 
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by one; and first of all as to the general effect of slavery on the 
country. It has often been pointed out how soon the present 
system of cotton-growing exhausts the soil, as its virgin fertility 
is worn out by constant crops, and no means are taken to re- 
place the productive elements consumed. Mr. Olmsted observes 
that the social effect of the rapid shifting of plantations is quite 
as bad as its effect on the soil. ‘ Why,” he asks, “‘should a 
planter, whose land fifteen years hence will not be worth culti- 
vating, expend money and labour on houses, roads, bridges, and 
fruit-trees,on schools and churches, or on railroads and wharves?” 
The planter comes to spread over the tract he appropriates 
nothing but desolation. He cannot afford to rear up the costly 
machinery by which, as communities become settled, the mental 
and spiritual wants of man are provided for. Nor does he him- 
self attain exceptional comfort and refinement. The planter 
almost always spends his profits in more slaves, and in the acqui- 
sition of new plantations; he does not gather around him the 
materials of comfort and refinement. He continues a half civi- 
lized nomad. The following passage gives the curious result of 
Mr. Olmsted’s wide observations on the manner in which 
planters live. After saying that he had been told beforehand to 
trust to the planters’ hospitality, and that he would everywhere 
meet with comfort and luxury, he continues thus :— 


Families of real refinement and home comforts may be found in the South. 
I have found them—a dozen of them, delightful homes. But then in a 
hundred cases where I received such advice, and heard houses and men so 
described, I did not find one of the things imagined above, nor anything 
ranging with them. Between the Mississippi and the Upper James River IL 
saw not only none of those things, reccived none of those attentions, but I 
saw and met nothing of the kind. Nine times out of ten at least, after such 
a promise, I slept in a room with others, in a bed which stank, supplied with 
but one sheet, if with any; I washed with utensils common to the whole 
household; I found no garden, no flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, no 
sugar, no bread (for corn pone, let me assert, in parenthesis, though possibly, 
as tastes differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches, is not bread: 
neither does even flour, salt, fat, and water, stirred together and warmed, con- 
stitute bread) ; no curtains, no lifting windows (three times out of four abso- 
lutely no windows), no couch—if one reclined in the family room, it was on 
the bare floor—for there were no carpets or mats. For all that, the house 
swarmed with vermin. There was no hay, no straw, no oats (but mouldy 
corn and leaves of maize), no discretion, no care, no honesty at the ——, 
there was no stable but a log-pen; and, besides this, no other out-house but 
a smoke-house, a corn-house, and a range of nigger-houses. 


But the Southerners are fond of saying that at any rate slavery 
has one effect indisputably good—it elevates the character of 
the slaveholder. + The Southern planter is notorious for hospi- 
tality, for high breeding, and for refinement. “It is true,” Mr. 
Olmsted replies, ‘ that Southern planters are fond of giving them- 
selves credit for these good qualities, and have blown their own 
trumpet so loudly that the world has believed them. But what 
are the facts?” Mr. Olmsted is loud in his complaint of the in- 
hospitality he met with, and tells many anecdotes illustrative of 
it, although he takes care to assure us he was generally himself 
taken for a Southerner, and so this inhospitality was not due to 
any antipathy towards a Northerner, and possible Abolitionist. 
He sums up his experience in the following terms :— 


Presenting myself and known only in the character of a chance traveller, 
most likely to be in search of health, entertainment, and information, usuall 
taken for and treated as a Southerner, until I stated that I was not one, 
journeyed nearly six months at one time (my second journey) through the 
South. During all this journey I came not oftener than once a week, on an 
average, to public-houses, and was thus generally forced to seek lodging and 
sustenance at private houses. Ofien it was refused me; not unfrequently 
rudely refused. But once did I meet with what Northern readers could sup- 
pose Mr. De Bow to mean by the term (used in the same article) “free road- 
side hospitality.” Not once with the slightest appearance of what Noah 
Webster defines hospitality, the- “practice of receiving or entertaining 
strangers without reward.” 

Only twice, in a journey of four thousand miles, made independently of 

blic conveyances, did I receive a night’s lodging or a repast from a native 

therner, without having the exact price in money which I was expected 
to pay for it stated to me by those at whose hands I received it. 


Breeding and manners are difficult things to express definite 
— about, for they are a matter of individual opinion. Mr. 
Imsted quite admits that the Southerner has plenty of ease and 
assurance, but he also remarks that the ease of the Southerner 
is coupled with an indulgence in violent passion which makes it 
difficult to associate with him. ‘A young man whois offended with 
another seems crazy for blood, and is impelled to kill his opponent 
with the first weapon that comes to hand.” The Southerner has 
also that intense and narrow pride in himself and in everything 
belonging to him, which is the result partly of his position as a 
master, and partly of the intellectual atmosphere in which he 
lives. It must be remembered that there is no such thing as 
discussion allowed in the Slave States. There is no mental free- 
dom whatever. A man’s life and fortune are gone unless he agrees 
with the prevailing theory on slavery ; and a thousand questions 
of religion, morals, and government are so bound up with the 
main question of slavery, that a Southerner inherits a code of 
opinions from his cradle to which he is bound for the 
rest of lifetby the severest of penalties. Therefore, intellectual 
life is impossible in the South, and with its prohibition comes the 
want of all those influences on character and manners which in- 
tellectual capacity and freedom exercise. Then, again, the planter 
ets familiar with spectacles of inhumanity—with women flogged 
men, with men hunted by dogs, with the tortures devised for 

e victims of a bloodthirsty and panic-stricken mob. It is in 
vain that he says to himself and to others that the negro is not 
really human. The negro is sufficiently near a man to make it 


inevitable that the application of punishment to him which would 

be thought wrong if inflicted on a white, shall blunt the feclings 

and lessen the refinement of his tormentor. A few years ayo, 

Mr. Olmsted tells us, a negro who had killed his master was 

genioly burnt alive at Knoxville, and a Jocal paper edited by a 
ethodist preacher thus commented on the fact :— 


We unhesitatingly affirm that the punishment was unequal to the crime. 
Had we been there, we should have taken a part, and even suggested the 
pinching of pieces out of him with red-hot pincers—the cutting off of a limb 
at a time, and then burning them all in a heap. The possibility of his escap- 
ing from jail forbids the idea of awaiting the tardy movements of the law. 


On which Mr. Olmsted remarks :— 


How much more horrible than the deed are these apologies for it! 

make it manifest that it was not accidental in its character, but a phenomenon 
of general and fundamental significance. ‘Ihey explain the paralytic effect 
upon the popular conscience of the great calamity of the South. ‘They indi- 
cate a necessary tendency of people living under such circumstances to return 
in their habits of thought to the dark ages of mankind. For who, from the 
outside, can fail to see that the real reason why men, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and in the centre of the United States, are publicly 
burned at the stake, is one much less heathenish, less pte + to the 
citizens, than that given by the more zealous and extemporaneous of their 
journalistic exp ts—the desire to torture the sinner proportionately to the 
measure of his sin. Doubtless, this reverend gentleman expresses the upper- 
most feeling of the ruling mind of his community. But would a similar pro- 
vocation have developed a similar avenging spirit in any other nominally 
Christian or civilized people? Certainly not. All over Europe, and in every 
free State—California, for significant reasons, temporarily excepted—in similar 
cases, justice deliberately takes its course; the accused is systematically 
assisted in defending or excusing himself. Ifthe law demands his life, the 
infliction of unnecessary suffering, and the education of the people in vivlence 
and feelings of revenge, is studiously avoided, 


We omit to notice the effect of slavery on the poor whites, 
because their deplorable condition has been often painted, and 
also because no one attempts to deny that they are a wretched 
set. ‘The planter considers them as excrescences for which he is 
not responsible. Slavery only implies the owner and thie slave, 
and if outsiders are injured, they had better go away. But what 
is the effect on the negro? Undoubtedly the negro is physically 
well treated with regard to his animal wants. It wotld be odd 
if he were not, as he is worth from a2col. to 3col. But with 
regard to all other wants the Southern theory is that he is not a 
man, but a brute. He has, indeed, certain faculties of imitating 
man, but that is all. For instance, he can find pleasure in reh- 
gious excitement, and likes singing hymns; and in this the planter 
sees no harm, as long as the negro is kept clear of meaning any- 
thing by the hymns he sings. Then, again, some negroes have 
an aptitude for accounts, and can reckon up very well, but they 
have no power of taking thought for the future; and it is this 
that marks the humanity of a man. Now, Mr. Olmsted is not 
a fanatic writing to establish a theory, and he gives the following 
candid description of the ordinary negro labourer :— 


The field-hand negro is, on an average, a ve and very bad creat 
much werse than 1 had supposed betore grown familiar 
with his stupidity, indolence, duplicity, and sensuality. He seems to be but 
an imperfect man, incapable of taking care of himseif in a civilized manner, 
and his presence in large numbers must be considered a dangergus circum- 
stance to a civilized people. 


But then he contends that the negro can be gradually raised, 
and that the exceptional negro, of whom there are many specimens 
on every large plantation, can be quickly raised, to something 
better. And he sees the proof of this in the fear which the negro 
race excites. ‘The Southerner shows that he really gives this 
manlike brute credit for possible intelligence when he confesses 
himself obliged to take such endless precautions against him. 

Mr. Olmsted comes to the general conclusion that the effects 
of slavery are bad both for tiie master and the slave, and that, 
while the slave generaily cannot be advantageously admitted to 
instant freedom, some plan should be devised by which those 
slaves who are worthy of freedom should obtain it. ‘The prac- 
tical measures which he proposes are two. One is to limit the 
area of slavery, and the other is to give freedom to a slave who 
shall do more than a fixed amount of task-work. On the first 
head he expresses himself thus :— 


The necessity of the South really demands only labour and cheaper 
means of exchanging the results of labour. ‘to restrict the region within 
which slave labour may be employed, would, after the varying demands for 
labour of different parts within the region bad been equalized, check the 
further emigration of slaves from any particular district. As the natural in- 
crease of negroes would then in a great measure remain where it was born, 
- given district would soon be better supplied than at present with lab 
(Thi 


is tendency might be increased by legal restrictions on the transfer, or 
State exportation of slaves.) With a better provision of labour, land would 
increase in production. With an increased production of each district, new 
facilities of transportation to the consumer would be required from that districc, 
With a diminished cost of labour, these facilities could be more cheaply ob- 
tained; with a larger amount to carry, more effective means of carriage could 
be provided with profit. With the cost of exportation, the cost of importa- 
tion would be lessened. Articles of use, comfurt and luxury, including tools 
and machinery, and the results of study in improved methods of agriculture, 
and in all industry, would be made more accessible, cheaper, and more commun, 
This would act further, antl constantly further and further, to lessen the coat 
of the labour necessary to obtain a given value of cotton or of any other pro« 
duction of the soil. 


And he thus sums up his opinions on the practical possibility 
of gradual emancipation :— 

It will be said, of course, that, however practicable in Jefferson's t 
nothing of this kind is so now, since the demand for Sto ae gedraped 
the value of slaves. It is for this reason now practicable, if not 
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There is no slave so valuable that he could not make himself more valuable, 
if be knew how, and chose to be more valuable. Increase his industry and 
intelligence, and he becomes more valuable. Punish him as now, but more 
systematically and effectually, for laziness, stupidity, and carelessness, but hold 
before him a sure reward for industry, study of his allotted duty, and perse- 
verance in it, and he will share all the larger interests of his master, and be 
equally anxious with him for the suppression of disorder in lower and more 
vicious classes than his own. There is many a negro who is now considered 
a dangerous, or at least a “rascally” fellow, whose labour brings not four 
bales of cotton a year, who, if he saw hard fare and a well organized and 
thorough penal — on one side, and freedom, or a sure progress toward it, 
for himself and his family on the other, with luxuries meanwhile, could and 
would make his labour worth as much as seven bales of cotton a year. In 
half-a-dozen years, the difference would be equal to his present value. At the 
same time, his personal interest at stake in the maintenance of the existing 
system of government, and of peace and order, would be yearly and daily 
increasing. 

The task method of working slaves which prevails in much of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, proves, in my judgment, that what would seem the most 
serious difficulty in such a system, amounts to nothing, when self-interest is 
once felt to be engaged in its success, for the common overseers, men who 
cannot read and write themselves, allot the tasks to the slaves, and seldom 
fail to have them exeeuted. On the other hand, where the system has once 
become established, it is found very difficult, and not very profitable, to force 
the slaves to work more for their master than the cust Give custom the 
sanction and penalties of law, and let the community feel its peace to be 
endangered by a disregard of the law, and there would be certainly less 
knavery and cruelty to the negro than now; more wealth with less care to 
the master. 

Are these things so ornot ? Is Mr. Olmsted substantially right 
or substantially wrong? We wish that a Southern writer as 
candid, as calm, as well-instructed, and as capable of generalizing 
his thoughts, would answer. Unfortunately, it is only too pro- 
bable that the great slavery question will, as Mr. Olmsted ap- 
prehends, be solved in a very @ifferent way than by fair argu- 
ment and conciliatory discussion. A large part, we may almost 
say an alarmingly large part, of this volume, is devoted to show- 
ing that the Southerners are fast driving on a disruption of the 
Union by a resolution, every year becoming more popular and 
more definitely formed, to demand the revival of African impor- 
tation. ‘Their manner of cultivation and the hope of gain makes 
them long for its revival, and the theory of negro humanity 
which they have persuaded themselves to regard as axiomatic, 
prompts them to think that the importation of negroes from Africa 
would be the greatest kindness they could bestow on these “imita- 
tive animals.” The North, they own, will kick against it; but the 
North, they loudly proclaim, dare not fight them. It may be 
taken as a fact significant of the present state of society in 
America, that a dispassionate writer like Mr. Olmsted devotes 
twenty-five closely-printed pages to showing why he thinks that 
the North will not only fight them but beat them. 


THE LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY.* 


“ A aga thyself” is a moral maxim not less important for 
nations than for individuals to observe. All moralists 
combine to assure us that, however carefully we may scrutinize 
our own natures, we never see ourselves as truly as others see us. 
So it is also with nations. In spite of constant self-inspection 
they do not know the real truth about their own institutions as it 
appears to the impartial and observant eyes of foreigners. Eng- 
land is particularly unfortunate in this respect. ‘There is no 
eountry which devotes so much attention to the examination of 
its own condition; and yet there is nocountry from before whose 
eyes foreign critics are more often compelled to tear the veil of 
deception. If it were not for M. Michelet and M. Thierry we 
should not know that Norman, Saxon, and Celt are still battling 
for the mastery over our island. If it were not for M. Ledru 
Rollin and a score of imitators, we should not know that our 
rosperity and our power are rapidly declining. If it were not 
or the author of La Question Ir/andaise, we should fancy that 
the Irish lived ander the same laws as ourselves. It is a fortu- 
nate remedy for our peculiar blindness that we have for our 
neighbours a very literary nation, who, being prevented by 
adverse circumstances from criticising their own institutions, have 
full leisure to concentrate all their acumen upon us. 


The novel before us throws some new light on one of our insti- 
tutions, which, as the book has not been much read in England, 
we feel bound to communicate to our readers. That institution 
is the Junior Lord of the Admiralty. We all know the sort of 
feeling with which, in England, the Admiralty is generally re- 
garded. It is a mingled sentiment, made up of profound con- 
tempt for its past proceedings and an uneasy sensation—bhalf 
euriosity—balf dread with respect to what it willdonext. And if 
our feelings with regard to the Board at large do not border on 
idolatry, the temperature of our admiration by no means rises 
when we give ourselves up exclusively to the contemplation of 
the Junior Lord. As we see him now, and as we fancy he has 
always been, he is the Boots of the Administration—something 
lower than a Lord of the Treasury, and less useful than a Judge- 
Advocate. His functions are confined to the honourable Jabour 
of cheering the Secretary of the Admiralty when nobody else 
can be got to do it, and sitting on the Treasury bench when 
everyboJy else is at dinner or in bed. But it was not so always. 
Though his functions may now be politically menial, he is the 
inheritor of a splendid past. M. Adrien Robert is a student of 
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history, and, to judge from the book before us, has brought new 
and strange matter to light. Let us learn, from the thrilling 
fiction in which he has clothed his researches, what a Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty was a hundred years ago. 


In the year 1757—s0 runs the tale- the Board of Admiralty, 
which sat at de Epes in those days, possessed enormous docks 
at a place called Louisbu: g in Newfoundland. and discovered that 
at these docks great waste was going on. We are glad to recog- 
nise that, so far at least, the author has seized the salient charac- 
teristic of an English Board of Admiralty. To pry out the 
causes of this waste, the Board resolved to send over to 
Louisburg one of their own number in the disguise of a carpenter. 
In pursuance, apparently, of the practice of the Board in those 
days, the individual member destined for this honourable duty 
was chosen by lot, and the lot fell on Sir Georges Dunbar, the 
Junior Lord. Accordingly, Sir Georges put on his disguise, and 
was duly admitted to work in the dockyard. The device seems 
to have answered very well—perhaps it might be worthy of 
imitation in our own day. If, instead of sitting on a Whitehall 
Commission, Mr. Frederick Peel would disguise himself as a 
dock-labourer, he might find out wonderful things, besides pro- 
ducing a great sensation in the dockyard. Unfortunately, just as 
Sir Georges had spied out all the abuses, and was going home to 
present his report upon them, he fell desperately in love with the 
sister of a brother shipwright, named Suzannah Lothian. Asa 
matter of course, it being a French novel, he seduced her. Her 
brother challenged him, and they fought a duel with two pair 
of compasses—stretched out, it is to be presumed. In this new 
sort of warfare the Lord of the Admiralty was victorious, 
and ran his antagonist through the heart, and the young 
lady, after giving birth to a son, died of grief. After this 
achievement, the Junior Lord seems to have left his expee- 
tant colleagues at home in the lurch, and to have abandoned 
himself to a life-long penance in Ameriva. By way of show- 
ing his grief, he passes his days as a spy in the United States, 
under the thoroughly English name of Mogueith, aud in that 
capacity reappears, some twenty years later, at the siege of 
Charlestown. Meanwhile, his son by Suzannah Lothian has 
grown up to man’s estate, and is at twenty years of age a re- 
nowned corsair, under the name of Cleveland, and also, by an 
unusual combination of characters, a naval commander employed 
by the English against the United States. Sir Georges, under 
his feigned name, becomes secretary to a brutal Governor of 
Charlestown, who performs all kinds of impossible cruelties upon 
English prisoners, and whom he is secretly betraying. Alter 
many hairbreadth escapes, the end of his plots is that Charlestown 
falls into the hands of the English admiral, Sir Peter Parker. 
But his mysterious disappearance and twenty years’ absence from 
England seem to have brought no impeachment to his dignity 
as Junior Lord of the Admiralty. There appears to have been a 
stability about the office which its modern tenants must envy. 
Just before the taking of Charlestown, he doffs the spy, and 
declares himself S:r Georges Dunbar—or, as he is indifferently 
called, Lord Dunbar—and straightway the Junior Lord of the 
Admiraity revives in all his mysterious might. Not only does 
“le lord,” as he is thenceforth called, immediately take the rank 
of admiral in Sir Peter Parker's fleet, but he presents his corsair 
son with the captaincy of a man-of-war on the spot. The fol- 
lowing scene gives us an idea of what a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty was in other days. In order to understand it, the 
reader must remember that Sir Peter Parker is a “ milord” too, 
and that La Magicienne is the name of the corsair schooner :— 

A boat putting off from the Admiral’s vessel pulled up to the side of La 
Magicienne. ‘the Admiral Peter Varker, Lord Dunbar, and two officers of 
the staff mounted upon the deck of the schooner. Cleveland went to recvive 
the two Admirals at the bottom of the ladder, while the crew, drawn up upon 
the deck and on the yards, gave them three checrs. ‘he Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was very pale. He pressed Cleveland in his arms. and presenting him 
to Admiral Parker, said, with emotion, “My Lord, since you have been goad 
enough to accompany me on board this schooner. permit me to present to you 
my son, Sir Cleveland Dunbar, commander of La Magicienne.” “Your 
son !” said the Admiral, in surprise. “ Yes, my Lord; andas I shall perhaps 
never see England again, as I may be kil’e| in the action on which we are 
about to enter, I wish to entrust to you the titles and deeds which will secure 
to my son a name anda fortune.” Lord Parker took, with his left hand, the 
papers which his colleague presented to him, and offered his right to the 
young corsair. “ I swear to you, my friend,” said he, kindly, “that it shail 

done as you wish. I kuew you already, Captain Cleveland. Your 
schooner is very old, and worn out with the glorious cruises she has alread 
made in the Atlantic. Do not spare her to-day. Bring her back to me we 
riddied with bullets, torn with cannon-balis, and I will give you in exchan 
a fine frigate, quite new.” “ To-night it shall be, my Lord,” proudly said the 
Corsair, bowing to the Lord. “On which ship will you fight, my Lord 
Dunbar ?” asked Parker. Dunbar stretched his hand towards the baitery of 
M oultrie, on to which the enemy were hastily wheeling fresh artillery, “TI 
think, my Lord,” said he, simply “ the position is too good an one for me to 
wish to change it.” “Very weil,” said Lord Parker, “then hoist your flag 

A few minutes after, returned on 
fiag of the Admiral floated over La Magicienne. ee 


We have afew other sketches of English life aid manners 
equally valuable for the novelties they contain. Beer, of course, 
forms a prominent feature of the national existence. When the 
sailors bet, they bet each other puncheons of the “beer of 
Fulham”—a liquor whose merits are unknown to fame, but 
whose mention is no doubt intended as a compliment to the 
jovial reputation of the English Episcopate. But our author is 
rather wild in his geography of beer. One of his dandies 
describes the pursuits of @ fashionable life as consisting of 
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“breeding foxes in one’s park, and drinking the double porter of 
Scotland.” : 

It may be judged from the specimens we have given that the 
novel from which we have been quoting is the work of a very 
lively imagination. There is mach in it besides these national 
traits that wiil be attractive to the lovers of a bold style of ro- 
mance. It teems with the class of incidents with which Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth have held the mirror up 
to nature. It abounds with mysteries, murders, and terrible 
otcasions. There are homicides in every style and suited to 
every taste, from the simple judicial execution or fatal duel to 
burning alive and pitch plasters after the recipe of Burke and 
Hare. Poisons are freely used. There are kidnappings, wreck- 
ings, ambushes, suicides. There are spies, male and female, 
sliding panels, and plots of every degree of complication. Almost 
every character in the book at one time or another appears in a 
disguise. And there are warm Scenes also of the kind that fit 
the book for a French circulation, But that wound the feelings of 
the Minister of the Interior. But these are the stock apparatus 
of the regulation French novel. Weshould hardly have thought 
it necessary to nvtice such a gem of art, if it had. not furnished 
an illustration of the study which foreign litterateurs bestow on 
our history, and of the intelligence with which they appreciate 
our institutions. 


MILDEW, MOULD, AND DRY-ROT.* 


HE flash of pleasant surprise which stirs the mind when 

first we learn that the rust of iron is, chemically speaking, 
very like the flame of a candle, will be felt again when we learn 
that the mildew which destroys our wheat, the dry-rot which 
ruins our timber, and the mould which overruns our jam, our 
ink, our cheese, our provisions and fruit, are, botanically 
speaking, very much the same vegetables as the truffle and 
mushroom which epicures prize, and the strong-smelling toad- 
stools which the ignorant despise. ‘They, and many more, 
belong tothe Fungi—a very numerous tribe, and a very interesting 
and useful one, whose history is carefully compiled and admi- 
rably expounded by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley in the work 
before us. 

We ought to know something of the Fungi, for they meet us 
everywhere. We see them as tremulous masses of orange- 
bright or purple and brown jelly covering the rotten sticks in 
our hedges and ditches. We see them on the trunks of trees as 
ear-shaped flaccid masses, brought into notice on the first shower 
of rain; or on the roots of an old oak, where they grow in rich 
ferruginous masses, somewhat resembling the intestines of an 
animal. We see them in turnip-fields, and amongst the stubble, 
resembling little cups filled with eggs, and as mere dark specks 
upon leaves and twigs. We see them and dread them as 
mildew, smut, and rust upon our corn. We see them as blue 
mould on cheese and jam; and they are constantly trying 
our temper by their presence in our ink. We see them on 
old damp carpets and on naked walls; nay, Mr. Berkele 
has seen one growing on a leaden cistern at Kew, from which 
it could derive no nutriment, and Mr. Sowerby has seen 
them on cinders outside the dome of St. Paul’s. We have 
seen them on the lenses of our microscope, and in the poisonous 
solution (bichromate of potass) which contained a pig’s spinal 
cord for preservation. ‘They are often seen on animals and in 
animals; and most of our readers are familiar with them on the 
bodies of flies in autumn. They are frequent visitors of 
wine-cellars, and there is one which “is the pride of the 
merchant when it hangs about the walls in black powdery 
tufts.” But some of them the merchant views with feelings not 
exactly of pride. They attack his corks, and, if time be given 
them. will get into the wine. One of these contents itself with 
merely giving an unpleasant taste and odour; but the other, ‘after 

reying upon the corks, sends down branched threads into the 
Equid, at length rendering it a mere caput moriuum.” They are 
seen, alas! in the potato and vine; and they make their unwel- 
come appearance as “ blood rain” on provisions during very hot 
weather; they are then of a blood red, and spread in little jets 
as if squirted from an artery. Finally, we may allude to their 
appearance as Fairy Rings on lawns and meadows. 

Unsightly as many of these fungi are held to be, and injurious 
as some of them certainly are, the beauty and the uses of many 
are not to be gainsaid. Of the ordinary toadstool there are 
several brilliant and graceful species, though, to be sure, they 
have often a perfume stronger, but less sweet, than that of the 
rose. And, as to use, in the first place they are eatable and 
much eaten :— 

For not only do savage tribes like the Fuegians adopt certain ies as 
their staple months, but in part of 
Fungi are largely consumed when fresh, and preserved in casks for winter 
use. It should seem that, for this latter purpose, such species as are firm 
and easily preserved are collected almost indiscriminately, the vinegar in 
which they are kept in all probability neutralizing the poisonous alkali which 
all of them contain in a greater or less proportion. The use, however, of fresh 
Fungi is not always unattended with danger. Some species seem to be uni- 
formly poisonous, while others—and amongst these even the common Mush- 
room—though usually safe, occasionally lead to mischief. This, in all proba- 
bility, depends upon the varying quantity of poisonous alkali which enters 
into their composition. Incredible as it may seem to us, who never scruple 


* Outlines of British Fungology. By the Rey. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 
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to eat the true Mush , that sp is most carefully excluded from 
Italian markets; while, on the contrary, with the exception of the Truffle 
and Morel, it is almost the only one which is allowed to be exposed for sale 
in Paris. . 
It is this unhappy tendency to cause death on some occasions, 
and extremely unpleasant stomachic conditions on others, that 
has thrown a suspicion over the nutritive eharacter of fungi, 
which all enthusiasts in fungology declare to be painfully unjust. 
A death now and then may be admitted, and cecasional cholic ; 
but what of that? Men must die, we know; and if a pleasant 
and nutritious food is te be forsworn because some eater thereof 
was foolish or feeble enough to die after eating it, no food will 
be admitted to table, except beef, bread, potatoes, milk, and such 
common articles; for, it is argued, ‘there are peculiarities of 
constitution which will not admit certain kinds of food, even of 
the most harmless description. Some sorts of animal food— 
ork, shell-fish, &e., are absolute poison to individuals; and I 
ave a friend who cannot eat the smallest portion of an egg with- 
out serious inconvenience.” Therefore, say the enthu-iasts, 
ranting an occasional death or fit of indigestion, this should not 
be valid as an objection against eating fungi. Such accidents are 
rare, and “arise from the grossest ignorance.” ‘‘ A man, after a 
long day's fast, eats a pound or two of mushrooms badly cooked, 
and frequently without a proper quantity of bread to secure their 
mastication, and is then cteticel to hear that he has a frightful 
fit of indigestion.” The blockhead! Had he contented himself 
with less than a pound or two, and taken care that his cook was 
accomplished, he might, with dueallowance of bread, have digested 
the mushrooms easily. But he took no heed of these things— 
his blood be on his own head ! 


Seriously, however, there is considerable weight to be attached 
to Mr. Berkeley’s suggestion, that ‘a great deal depends on 
the quantity of bread eaten with them. In countries where 
coarse bread is largely consumed, raw vegetable diet, such as 
would induce dysentery here, is taken with impunity. Will- 
denow informs us that for some weeks he lived on fungi and 
coarse bread, and enjoyed during the time most excellent health.” 
But Mr. Berkeley puts in a word of caution, and declares that if 
the fungi were eaten indiscriminately, and without the use of 
neutralizing condiments, there would be many fatal accidents. 
Nor is this all. Even care will not prevent accidents. Dr. 
Badham, a passionate defender of fungi as esculent, once suffered 
violently from simply tasting some ot the spores of one of the 
milky Agarics which he had collected, and a fatal accident was 
seal happening to one of his friends from eating a small piece 
of some Fly Agaries which had been sent to him to make a de- 
coction for poisoning flies. It is observed, however, that few 
species have such virulent properties, and in general the taste or 
texture of the dangerous species is such as to render them un- 
acceptable. But “ in general” is too vague for the public. We 
wish to know which of the species are dangerous, and the only 
indication we get is one valuable, indeed, but not wholly reas- 
suring. The safest plan, we are told, is never to try any which 
have a disagrezble or forbidding smell; while those which have a 
sweet or farinaceous odour are generally safe. Never use any 
species unless perfectly sound, and take care that they be cooked 
in such a way as to secure their being tender and ea’y of diges- 
tion; eat moderately of them, and Legit of bread, and there 
will be little danger. 

If it is true that some suspicion hovers over fungi as catable, 
we can wholly claim their usefulness in some other directions. 
Ketchup, for example—nothing is whispered against that. The 
consumption of mushrooms to make ketchup may be appreciated 
from the fact that one merchant alone has “‘at the present 
moment, in consequence of the enormous produce of mushrooms 
during the present season, no less than eight hundred gallons on 
hand, and that collected within a radius of some three or four 
miles.” Yeast, also, is a fungus, and its services are too well 
known to be insisted on. German tinder—precious to all smokers 
—is made from a fungus, beaten out and steeped in a solution of 
saltpetre. Another fungus makes excellent razor-strops—pro- 
von f from containing minute crystals hard enough to act upon 
steel. 

By the side of the benefits, it is but fair to place the injuries 
caused by fungi. They attack us, our houses, our fruits, our 
vegetables, and our trees :— 

It has been long known that trees would not in flourish where 
others had grown before, and this was attributed to exhaustion of the soil; it 
is now, however, ascertained that the evil arises from spawn attached to old 
decaying roots. A most striking instance occurred lately in the Gardens at 
Kew. ‘l'wo Deodaras were planted before the dire®tor’s house, within a few 
yards of each other, under apparently similar circumstances. Afier a time, 
one of these became unhealthy, and it was suggested that the roots should be 
examined. A scrutiny in consequence took place, when it was found that an 
old cherry tree formerly stood on the same spot, that its roots were covered 
with spawn, and that this had extended to the roots of the Deodara. The 
remains of the old cherry-tree were accordingly Taye up, and the diseased 

rtions of the Deodara removed, and now it bids fair to thrive without an 
urther check. The effect is sometimes spparently so sudden that it is attri- 
buted to lightning, the fact being that the exigencies of the plant have been 
supplied by a small portion of the roots which remained im a sufficiently 
healthy condition to convey nutriment. Herbaceous plants—as, for instance, 
straw berries—suffer from the same cause, and it is now matter of certainty, 
that wherever fragments of wo.d or sticks exist in manure, whether in the 
garden or field, there is considerable danger. The formidable Larch-rot, 
which converts the trunks of larches so frequently into hollow pipes, is often 
attributable to this cause. : 


On the whole, the injuries are greater than the benefits. 
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Finally, let us call attention to Mr. Berkeley’s decisive refuta- 
tion of a very common error—that, namely, of supposing fungi 
to be creatures of decay, and requiring the nidus of decomposing 
Organic matter for their development. This is true only of a 
few species. We have already noticed that a fungus appeared 
in a poisonous solution which we had prepared for the express 

urpose of preventing the decomposition of animal substances. 

r. Berkeley notices many examples not less conclusive :— 


One of the most curious properties of certain Fungi is their capability of 
wth in substances which are in general destructive to vegetables. ‘l'annin 
is one of these substances, and yet a Fungus very frequently makes its appear- 
ance on the wood with which the tan-pits are lined. It is perhaps not so 
surprising that many species prefer spent tan to almost any other substance, 
though even this does not seem favourable to phenogams, except so far as it is 
useful in raising the temperature of the houses in which they grow. Many 
vegetable poisuns, as opium, though innocuous to the plants by which they 
are produced, so long as they remain in their proper cells or receptacles, are 
positively destructive when mixed with the fluid which is teken up by their 
roots. More than one species of Fungus, however, is developed on extracted 
opium, and the factories in India have suffered greatly from their presence. 
Solutions of arsenic, sulphate of iron, sulphate of copper, &c., though highly 
concentrated, do not prevent the growth of some Fungi of a low order, though 
at once destructive to others. A few years since, a little Mould, developed in 
the solution of copper used for electrotyping in the department of the Coast 
Survey of Washington, proved an intolerable nuisance. Strange to say, it 
decomposes the salt, assimilating the sulphuric acid, and rejecting the copper, 
which is deposited round its threads in a metallic form. 


The small selection of interesting facts we have drawn from 
Mr. Berkeley's Introduction will probably suffice to call the 
attention of the reader to this agreeable and admirably-executed 
work. It is a complete monograph on all those larger fungi 
which can be examined by the naked eye or a common lens, and 
contains twenty-four coloured plates, with numerous figures. 
To any student of fungi it will be indispensable. 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—VOL. II. 
Second Notice. 


i i OSTILITIES in Europe terminated, as we have seen, by 

the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1749. The Seven Years’ 
War began in 1756. In the Kast Indies and in North America, 
however, there was scarcely any interval of settled peace between 
France and England. The embers of the old war smouldered 
until the new war burst into a blaze. In 1755, this new war was 
seen to be inevitable. Early in 1756, a French expedition sailed 
from ‘Toulon to Minorca, and, by a tissue of deplorable negligence 
and blundering, the English Government made the capture of 
that place possible. Admiral Byng became the victim of an 
outery which might as justly have been directed against the 
Ministers. The British naval superiority in the Mediterranean 
was lost through the weakness of the fleet and the want of reso- 
lution in the commander. Times were indeed changed since 
another Byng had made the British flag supreme in those waters 
from which his namesake now retired before the French. But 
if indignation is excited at the supineness of the British Govern- 
ment, it is also aroused even toa ter point by their manifesta- 
tions of what was meant for vigour. In the war which was now 
commencing, the miserable system of descents upon the French 
coast was pushed to the furthest point of ridiculous and costly 
failure. We were reminded lately, by the celebration of the French 
victory of St. Cast, that in 1758 a detachment of the British 
Guards ran with more haste than glory to their boats, after at- 
tempting what was designed for an invasion, but deserved only 
to be called a foray. The ground upon which these contemptible 
expeditions were recommended was that the French troops which 
threatened to overrun Hanover would be thus recalled to the 
defence of their own coasts. ‘The first Pitt gained great popu- 
larity by the declaration that he would never consent to shed 
one drop of British blood on German battle-fields. But it was 
to the same Pitt that his country owed her share in the vic- 
tory of Minden. Like other politicians, he arrived in time at the 
sensible conclusion that if British blood was to be shed in the de- 
fence of Hanover, the frontier of Hanover afforded the most 
advantageous field for its expenditure. The campaigns of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick brought glory to the British troops who 
served under him, and they also supplied—what is always 
valuable to a great nation—an excellent military school for the 
formation of officers able to bear their part in future and perhaps 
inevitable wars. 

It will be a melancholy, but not altogether an uninstructive, 
task to glance at the progress and issue of what was designed to 
be “a well-combined and vigorous descent on the coast of 
France, to give a decisive blow to the French marine, and to 
effect a powerful diversion to the war upon the Continent.” Let 
us, however, comfort ourselves at the outset by observing that 
Clive gained the battle of Plassey in the same year (1757) which 
saw the failure of the expedition against Rochefort. Of course 
the object of this expedition was a profound secret. A parade of 
mystery, which deceived nobody, was alweys an important fea- 
ture in these absurd proceedings. Sir Kdward Hawke com- 
manded the fleet, und Howe served in it; while among 
the military officers was Wolfe, who, we may be sure, drew 
from these feeble and inglorious operations lessons which in 
after time proved valuable. A part of the force was landed 
at the mouth of the river on which Rochefort stands, 
and then eight days were consumed in considering what shoula 


be done next. ‘It was agreed in a final council of war, that the 
best thing to be done was to return home.” The British nation 
had the satisfaction of seeing its fleet and army brought safely 
back. The commander of the troops, Sir John Mordaunt, was 
tried by a court-martial and acquitted. He deserves at least, 
when compared with other generals, the credit of having lost 
neither men nor honour, but only time and money. Next year, 
strange to say, the British Government repeated the experiment 
on even a larger scale. The King, we can easily believe, would 
have preferred to send the troops to Germany. He was unde- 
niably right when he predicted that ‘‘all that would be done 
would be that we should brag of having burned the French 
ships, and the French would say they had driven us away.” The 
fleet was now commanded by Lord Anson, and the army by the 
Duke of Marlborough, who appears to have been appointed for 


the sake of the name he bore. ‘Thirteen thousand troops were 


landed near St. Malo without, the loss of a man, and six days 
later they were re-embarkeg@ in perfect safety. “The French 
learned that they were not to be conquered by every Duke of 
Marlborough.” His Grace embarked in such haste that he left 
behind him his teaspoons, which were politely sent after him by 
a French officer. After looking at Havre and Cherbourg, and 
not liking them, the expedition returned in a storm to Ports- 
mouth. Howe, who had charge of the transports, was in the 
worst of humours, and Lord George Sackvilley who had coni- 
manded under the Duke of Marlborough, declared very sensibly 
that he would never again go buccaneering. However, the 
British Government were still dissatisfied to see their arma- 
ment come safely back. Again they sent it to the French 
coast, and this time Howe commanded the fleet, while 
General Bligh was at the head of about Goco troops. At last 
something was to be done. A landing was effected at Cher- 
bourg, and it was determined to destroy the forts and basin. 
The only opposition offered was by the stores of wine, upon 
which the troops got very drunk. They also plundered the 
neighbourhood, and the peasants murdered some of the soldiers, 
and the general hanged one. ‘Then the army once more took to 
its ships, having only lost a few of the greatest scoundrels in it. 
Unhappily there was still a demand for more vigorous action, 
and for the fourth time did the British tempt fortune by landing 
near St. Malo. When they had landed, the piace was recon- 
noitered and pronounced by a council of war unassailable with 
the existing means. The troops marched a few leagues along 
the coast, and news was brought thatthe Governor of Britanny 
was collecting a force to attack them. ‘Thereupon anther 
council of war was held, and an ollicer made in it this reasonabla 
proposal, that if it was not their intention to fight, they should 
retreat immediately, and be as expeditious as possible in the re- 
embarkation. ‘This advice was adopted, and very early on the 
morning of the 11th of September, 1758, the troops marched off 
towards the ships. But delays occurred on the march, so that 
the French had time to come up and assail the troops as they 
embarked. All the force got on board the ships except a rear- 
guard of fifteen hundred men. These for a time displayed great 
composure and steadiness, but at length ammunition. failed, and 
a panic ensued. ‘The men ran, and the French pursued and killed 
many of them. About seven hundred were slain, drowned, and 
taken prisoners. If it was this reverse that deterred our Govern- 
ment from further attempts of the same kind, it must be owned 
that the cessation of them was cheaply purchased by the sacri- 
fice of seven hundred men. 


It is a relief from these miserable details to learn that about a 
month before the disaster of St. Cast a British contingent of 
10,000 or 12,000 men had arrived in Prince Ferdinand’s camp 
in Germany, where both men and horses were objects of immense 
admiration. ‘“ ‘The cavalry regiments, some mounted entirely on 
roan horses, some on.grey, some on black, and some on bay, and 
all of a superior class, with about 2000 Highlanders, are 
especially noted in the account of these transactions.” But in 
the winter an epidemic broke out among these splendid troops 
and thinned their numbers sadly. The Duke of Marlborough, 
who commanded them, died greatly lamented, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Lord George Sackville, who quarrelled with Prince 
Ferdinand, and, but for the good offices of the Marquis of Granby, 
would have refused to show any subordination to him. At the out- 
set of the war, Kngland, as we have seen, did not send avy 
troops to the Continent, but she sent a general, the Duke of 
Cumberland. Afterwards, by a preferable arrangement, we re- 
called our general and sentourtroops. Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick was inferior to no commander of that age except the King 
of Prussia, and le was very superior to the French generals 
opposed to him, although their powerful forces often _com- 

ensated for a deficiency of ability. One of the best of Prince 
Fenlinenta officers was his nephew, Prince Charles of Bruns- 
wick, better known as the Hereditary Prince. He wasan active 
and adventurous leader, ever ready for some surprise of the 
French posts, and we find an English detachment almost als ays 
accompanying him in these enterprises. ‘This Prince, when full 
of years and honours, was appointed to command the Prussian 
army which invaded France in 1792, and he was killed at the 
batile of Auerstadt in 1806, being then seventy years old. After 
the d aths of the other heroes of the Seven Years’ War, he was 
reputed to be the ablest general in Europe, but he belonged to a 
school which was unfit to cope with the revolutionary energy of 
the French. 
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One of the best as well as the most popular soldiers of his day 
was the Marquis of Granby, who commanded the English at 
Minden under Lord George Sackville, and whose name and effigy 
still decorate public-houscs in all parts of England, proving that 
he kept a place in the heart of every grenadier and trooper that 
had served under him. He endeavoured at Minden to persuade 
Lord George Sackville to obey the orders of Prince Ferdihand, 
and make a decisive charge with the English cavalry, but in vain. 
By this unfortunate piece of obstinacy Lord George deprived the 
allied army of the glory of a complete victory ; but it is only just 
to admit that his personal courage had been proved on many 
fields of battle, and the real defect in his character was in that 
sense of duty which would have subordinated private feelings to 
the public good. This battle of Minden was fought on the rst of 
August, 1759, on the banks of the river Weser, between which 
and the Rhine lay in general the scene of all those campaigns of 
which the object was to cover Hanover. Prince Ferdinand felt 
at this time that nothing but a battle could hinder the French 
from taking up their winter quarters in the Electorate. The 
were encamped in a strong position, where he could not attac 
them with any prospect of success. His object therefore was to 
draw them from their post into the plain, but the movements 
necessary to effect this were very hazardous. ‘ Perhaps 
there is no instance of generalship so complete and finished as 
his maneuvres on this occasion.” Marshal de Contades fell 
completely into the snare laid for him, He quitted his position 
and advanced to attack the Prince, seeing his army, as he 
thought, divided ard disjointed. Prince Ferdinand had resolved 
to anticipate the attack. The British troops were advanced so 
as to threaten the enemy’s centre, where all the cavalry were 
posted, being the same faulty disposition as proved so disastrous 
to the French at Blenheim. This body of cavalry now fell upon 
the British infantry, who, with the aid of a powerful fire of artil- 
Jery. broke and forced back the whole of it. ‘* The behaviour of 
the British and Hanoverian foot was valiant and courageous to a 
degree that was never perhaps exceeded.” By half-past eight 
in the morning they had driven sixty squadrons of cavalry out of 
the field. They had stood the reiterated charges of the many 
successive bodies of horse that were brought against them, 
with a resolution and steadiness that could not be surpassed, 
and in the end they cut to pieces and entirely routed 
two brigades of infantry who attempted to move up to assist 
the cavalry attack. he this period of the action, Prince 
Ferdinand sent orders to Lord George Sackville to advance with 
the British cavalry, which, if it could have charged the enemy 
at the instant of their retreat would have been of immense 
effect. But Lord George would not understand the Duke’s 
wishes, and the critical moment passed away. ‘The Marquis of 
Granby indeed spurred forward, but Lord George commanded 
him to halt, while he went himself to Prince Ferdinand and 
received the order. When he returned it was too late to do any 
service; and thus the British cavalry lost all share in the glory 
of the acticn. Lord George was tried by a court-martial, and 
found guilty of disobeying orders, and dotoed unfit to serve 
the king in any military capacity. Perhaps if he had been 
treated with the same severity as Byng, posterity would not have 
arraigned the justice of his sentence. He lived to become a 
peer and Secretary of the Colonies. Prince Ferdinand had 
made sure of victory, and had written to one of his partisans 
that he should beat the French next day, and should hold him 


- responsible for the escape of any part of their baggage. A blow 


struck by the Hereditary Prince immediately afterwards ren- 
dered the victory more decisive than it at first appeared. The 
French retreated in great disorder. The British nation was 
justly proud of the part played by its infantry at Minden; and 
as reyards the other successes of Prince Ferdinand it had at 
least the satisfaction of having paid for them. 


WINDSOR’S ETHICA.* 


— Essays, some of which are articles reprinted from the 
British Quarterly Review, belong to a class of literature 
which ‘ has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 


- The old trade of reviewers was to review. They criticised the 


books which the public was reading, and helped it to form a judg- 
ment on those books in accordance with sound principles of 
judgment and taste. But now the Quarterlies especially have 
got into the way of giving us articles 2bout books and authors— 
very often old books and authors—which are neither criticism 
nor biography, but mere objectless fine writing, or writing which 
would be fine. Lord Macaulay, vitiis imitabilis, is the grand 
parent of this style of composition. His brilliant College exer- 
cise on Milton was the seductive example which generated a long 
series of rlietorical effusions of the same kind. The aim of each 
of these dissertations is not to give any new information about 
Johnson, or Walter Scott, or Montaigne, or Swift, or Cowper, 


' nor to help the reader to understand or estimate any passage in 


XUM 


their writings, but to say something about them more striking 
and more out of the way than ever was said before. Each 
essayist feels it necessary to cap his predecessor, and thus the 
pile of exaggeration and extravagance is ever mounting higher. 
Old authors are naturally the favourites for writers of brilliant 


* Ethica; or, Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books. By Arthur 
1860, 


Lloyd Windsor.’ London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


articles in search of a subject, because, being remote, they afford 
the better field for credulity and rodumontade. Write about 
any living or recent author in the style in which essayists write 
about an old author of the same mark, and the extravagance will 
be apparent at once. 

Lord Macaulay's Edinburgh Essays, both literary and his- 
torical, had this advantage over most of the imitations of them— 
that they were not without an ostensible purpose. They at- 
tempted, generally speaking, to prove and illustrate some literary 
or historical thesis. The Essay on Machiavelli attempted to 

rove the thesis that the morality of the “ Prince” was not 
ironical but serious—that it was the real morality of Italian 
polities at that period. It was not mere writing about Machia- 
velli for the sake of saying smart things. The Essay on Ranke 
was an attempt to solve the question why Protestantism, having 
spread over great part of Kurope so rapidly at the Reforma- 
tion, has made so little progress in the world since that time. 
The Essay on Johnson was partly real criticism of Croker's 
edition, partly a solution of the problem arising or supposed to 
arise cut of the contrast between Boswell’s weakness as a man 
and his excellence as a biographer, partly a confutation of the 
view taken by high Tories of Jolnson’s character and intellect. 
The Essay on Temple aimed at reducing to its just level the 
reputation of a second-rate man, whose selfish prudence, it was 
alleged, had gained him too high a name in history for political 
wisdom. The Essay on Bacon aimed at establishing, against 
the partial judgment of Mr. Montagu, the seeming paradox 
that Bacon was the meanest as well as the wisest of mankind. 
In all these cases the ostensible object was, no doubt, a good 
deal overlaid by the profuse display of eloquence, wit, and his- 
torical erudition, but still there was an ostensible object, which 
gave point and unity to each Essay. Others of Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays, such as those on Clive and Hastings, were, under the 
name of a review, regular biographies, though of a very rhetorical 
and fanciful kind. Mr. Windsor’s Essays, like a thousand 
others of the same class, are mere objectless talk about certain 
literary characters and their works. 


Perhaps the Essay on Montaigne is as good as any in this 
volume. It displays, no doubt, a certain amount of knowledge 
of the subject, and of appreciation of Montaigne’s ways of 
thinking and feeling. But it would be difficult to say what con- 
viction or impression it is intended to produce, or what there is 
in it which you would not get for yourself by reading Montaigne. 
Montaigne is not a deep and enigmatic writer, needing profound 
exegesis. When you have referred to the notes of Duval 
for explanations of a few allusions and archaisms, there is 
nothing which any cultivated intellect may not perfectly appre- 
ciate without the help of a hierophant. The chances are that the 
impression you form for yourself is far more accurate than that 
which you get at second-hand from an essayist bound by the 
exigencies of his calling-to say something which nobody has said 
before him. As to reducing the iridescent play of Montaigne’s 
humour and fancy to a system, it would be a mere platitude. 
“Was Montaigne a good Catholic? was he a Christian? are 

uestions which everybody asks, and which no one can answer.” 
We should have thought they were questions which nobody, 
having read his Essays, would ask. Or course, if people want to 
know something about Montaigne, and to be able to talk about 
him without having read him, a paper like this may have its use, 
But we should recommend in preference the perusal of a small 
selection of Montuigne’s most characteristic Essays, such as the 
Essay on Death. 

The style of these Essays is an imitation of Lord Macaulay's, 
and sometimes not an unsuccessful imitation. It abounds, how- 
ever, with faults of taste and inaccuracies of diction. “It is 
typical of the pyrrhonic condition in which he (Montaigne) dis- 
charged the exigencies of his career.” “ At length a disturbance 
takes place ; curiosity is excited, and some venturesome archeolo- 
gist disembogues the skeleton of a philosophy, or the sepulchred 
dust of what was once a vital theory.” ‘ His (Milton's) life 
comprehending, as it does, that great Epic in our history which 
relates the portentous rape on English Liberty.” The following 
sentence is quite beyond our comprehension :—“ What the his- 
torical origin of this spirit is, how it came to be an active poten- 
tiality on the side of political freedom, an irresistible co-agent in 
the scheme of society militant, will be best seen in tracing the 
rise of its canonical representatives in history.” We always sup- 

ed a “potentiality” to be a power which was not “active.” 
* Teleologically favourable to liberty” no doubt expresses some- 
thing much more profound than “ uldimately.” hen the era 
of the Revolution is called the “ saturnalia of our literature,” 
few would take Mr. Windsor to mean that it was the time when 
literature and literary men were most honoured. There are 
gross errors in scholarship, too—such as “ Encomium More” and 
Padua for the Latin name of the Po. What upon earth is 
“ Epechism,” and what are the “ Martine Thesiane,” with which 
Mr. Windsor does us the honour to suppose we are all perfectly 
familiar ? 

We do not mean to say that the book does not show a certain 
amount of reading and reflection, or that there are not some true 
remarks in it; but we do mean to say that it is very difficult to 
see why, as a whole, it was ever published, and that it can claim 
at our hands nothing but the tribute ofa little earth. 
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shag? day of commentators upon Faus¢ is almost over. Dr. 
KGéstliu® appears profeasedly for the purpose of summing 
up what has been said, more than for the purpose of siding with 
one party or the other. But in effect he is a strong partisan of the 
pest, and takes a decided line against those who, like Vischer, 

ave assailed him, though he does not absolutely justify him on 
every minor point. It is not till he comes to the consideration of 
the second part of Faust, that his partiality appears very con- 
spicuously ; for in upholding the est part he has so Jarge a 
majority of the literary world upon his side that his task is easy. 
All the criticisms of importance upon the original Fuust resolve 
themselves into the fact that, in the course of composition, Goethe 
changed his plan, and did not quite efface the marks of the 
transition. At first he projected a wide departure from tlie story 
of the traditional Dr. Faustus. There was to be no compact 
with the Evil One and no Satanic machinery in the drama at all. 
Faust was to have been simply a learned recluse, wearied with 
profitiess study, and beseeching the “ Earth-spirit” to gratify his 
thirst for action and eijoyment; and Mephistopheles was to lave 
been, instead of a fiend having a covenanted right to his soul, 
simply a companion given to him bythe “ Earth-spirit” to lead him 
into the more active and exciting existence for which he prayed. 
But the poet was not pleased with his own creation of the 
“ Earth-spirit,” and after a time resolved to discard him, and fall 
back upon the traditional compact with Satan. Unfortu- 
nately, a large portion of the drama had been written under the 
first plan, and seemed to its author too good to be expunged 
under the secund. The result is, that the introduction of the 
* Earth-spirit ” in the first scene is aimless and unmeaning, and 
that several other inconsistencies have been left, upon which 
hostile critics have eagerly seized. In his defence of the second 
part of Faust, Dr. Késtlin appears more decidedly as an advo- 
cate. He is laborious and often ingenious in discovering a 
rationale and a plan in a composition in which the majority of 
critics have only seen a disconnected series of fantastic dreams. 
He will not allow it to have been, as it has been called, ‘ the 
ofispring of Goethe’s dotage,” though he admits that the strained 
and crabbed phraseology was a proof of decaying literary power. 
It is too utterly and hopelessly mysterious not to have attracted 
a certain amount of German admiration; and there have been 
eritics, in Northern Germany at least, towards whom Dr. Késtlin 
appears to lean, who look upon it as a mine of profound though 
hidden wisdom. Outside of Germany, Madame de Staél’s ex- 
pression, “ Ce cauchemar de ]'Allemagne,” sufficiently sums up 
the prevalent opinion. 

A cheap popular biography of Stein,t abridged from the larger 
work of Pertz, is published avowedly with reference to the new 
dangers which Germany has to fear from another Napoleon. The 
spirit in which it has been drawn up may be judged from the 
date of the preface, ‘‘ On the anniversary of the battle of Wa- 
terloo.” ‘Stein was the mightiest preacher,” says the compiler, 
“ of the lesson that Germany never can trust France, least of all 
when she gives assurances of peace ; and that the German people 
hare no trustier allies than their God and union among them- 
selves.” Itisonly one among many instances of the wide-spread 
distrust which the somewhat ostentatious mystery of the Em- 
peror’s policy has created. He has overdone the part of the 
throned conspirator. 

To an historical student a republication of Ulrich Von 
Hiitten’s dialoguest can never seem superfluous or ill-timed. 


he was one of the few satirists who, like Erasmus and Vol- 


doubtful whether there is any ground for the hope expressed by 
the translator, that his works have a greater chance of a revival 
of popularity because another great crisis seems to be impending 
over the Church of Rome. They are essentially political pam- 
phlets, deriving all their interest from the stirring events of the 
moment in which they were written. The feelings which dic- 
tated them, the circumstances which gave them an attraction 
in the eyes of Von Hiitten’s contemporaries, can never return. 
Both priestcraft and tyranny are in a bad way just now ; but 
people are no more likely on that account to read Von Hiitten 
than they are to read Juvenal. But it is not for the knight’s 
own sake, apparently, that the book has been published, nor is 
it for his a that it will probably be bought. The translator— 
the well-known Strauss—seems to have undertaken his task 
more for the purpose of writing a very long preface about the- 
ology in general, and his own achievements therein in particular, 
than for any other reason. It is a strange production—bitter, 
defiant, mocking, and yet despairing. It is the wail of a teacher 
who was once powerful, and who feels the credit which he be- 
lieved himself to possess crumbling away beneath him. It con- 
sists principally of a fierce attack on the theological writers of 
Germany, for what he calls their cowardice and hypocrisy in still 
teaching the orthodox belief. He attributes to his own book 


* Goetlies Faust, seine Kritiker und Ausleger. You Dr, Késtlin. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
+ Dus Leben des Freherrn Von Stein. Nach Pertz erziblt von Wilhelm 


Baur. Gotha: Besser. 1860. 

I Gesprache von Ulrich Von Hiitten, wbersetzt und erliutert von 
David Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig : : Williams and 
Norgate. 1860. 


| oil. 
taire, have left a mark on the history of Europe. But it is very | 


enormous influence, and declares that its effects are traceable in 
every work that has been written on the subject during the last 
twenty-five years. No one, he says, now believes in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, or in the miracles of the New Testament. Yet, in 
spite of this universal conversion from ancient superstitions, 
“the theological literature of the day presents a peculiar and 
repulsive spectacle.” Against a “small and vanishing handful” 
of men who dare to speak out, stands “the incalculable multi- 
tude” of those who will reject what they know to be the truth. 
He specially selects the distinguished Professor Ewald as the 
mark of a tirade of coarse personal abuse. This tone is as satis- 
factory in Strauss as it is in his Holiness the Pope. It is 
always the beaten men who are abusive. For himself, he says 
that his views have undergone a change. His Leben Jesu has in 
one sense been answered. It has been proved that he was too 
charitable to the Evangelists. He used to think that they were 
only the chroniclers of a myth which had spontaneously grown up 
among Christians ; but now he is of opinion that they were inten- 
tionally deceivers. Whether, under these circumstances, he is a 
Christian or not, he does not know nor care; but he is quite 
certain of one thing, and that is, that he is a good Protestant. 
Indeed, he maintains that so long as men believe in the Bible, 
they cannot be good Protestants. He does not wish, however, 
to push his victories too far, and exhorts the clergy to come to 
an equitable compromise. If they will consent to admit that the 
facts and the doctrines of Christianity are false, he will, on his 
part, consent to their continuing to teach them to those weak- 
minded people who still need such a support for their morality. 


Nine Years in the Council of Siate at Lucerne,* by A. Segesser, 
opens a curious view intoa political microcosm. Lucerne suflered 
a political metamorphosis in 1848, like the rest of the Continent; 
but the peculiarity of the change was, that it left the State less 
democratic than it was before. ‘The movement, being a movement 
against Ultramontanism, had the effect of depriving of a portion 
of their power the masses who were the strength of Ultramon- 
tanism. This anomalous beginning has given a strange twist to 
party nomenclature. Herr Segesser speaks of himself as the head 
of the Conservative party; and in that character he euloyizes 
pure democracy, and calls for the ballot, triennial Parlia- 
ments, and retrenchment in expenditure, while he taunts 
his adversaries with being radicals and aristocrats, and fond 
of arbitrary power. It is not very easy to obtain any 
inkling of the real state of things from a party pamphlet, written 
in evident soreness by a rejected candidate; but if there be any 
foundation for the charges made, it should seem that the civic 
virtues of Lucerne have a good deal more of the spirit of Italian 
republicanism than of Teutonie freedom in their composition. 
One of the favourite modes of obtaining a Mimsterial majority 
at elections appears to be to arrest all the principal Opposition 
partisans on the day of election. It is a plan which befits 
frugality of mountaineers, for it is unquestionably cheaper than 
giving contracts to a Churchward or a Lever. 


Mdille. Bélte, in her novel of Maria Axtonia,f is animated by 
the not very hopeful ambition of being at once amusing and use- 
ful. She desires in the same pages to write a history anda 
novel; and she selects, as an auspicious field for this difficult 
experiment, the history of a small German Court of the Jast 
century. Nothing, asa rule, is gained by these attempts to serve 
two masters. The authoress will only succeed in boring the 
school-girl without propitiating the governess. In spite of the 
great authority to whom the adage is due, attempts to mix the 


: |“ utile dulci” are generally as successful as a doctor’s provoking 
Satirists are generally a despised and powerless race; but | 


attempts to conceal the fact that his prescription contains castor 
The tale consists of the lite of Maria Antonia, electress of 
Saxony, and daughter-in-law of Augustus the Strong. Next to 
its general fidelity and unquestionable dulness, the most notice- 
able feature in Mdile. Bolte’s performance is her unreasoning 
hero-worship for Frederic the Great. ‘This is trenching a little 
too much on the ground of the vulgar novelist. A panegyric is 
not more truthful than a romance, and much more tiresome. 
Frederic’s peculiar views of international obligation, and the 
unusual barbarity of his system of making war, should require 
some other defence in the eyes of a severe historian than the 
statement that he was “a lion.” 


The Island of Saintst is an amusing account of travels in 
Ireland, by a German who seems to have been sufficiently familiar 
with English habits and the English language thoroughly to 
appreciate all the fun which a tour in Ireland is calculated to 
afford. The book has a peculiar merit in this respect. It ig 
accurate, of course. Germans are far too studious and careful 
ever to fa!l into the blunders which a Frenchman describing a 
foreign country is sure to commit. But it is very rare to find a 
German book of travels as amusing as if it were written by a 
Frenchman. Herr Rodenberg’s wanderings were principally in 
the South and West, and therefore the social miseries of Ireland, 
or at least the traces of them, come very constantly before him, 
On the whole, he is very fair in the judgments he passes on the 
sorrows of Ireland. He is misled by an epigram when he talks 


* Neun Jahre, im Grossen Rathe des Kantons Luzern. Von A. Segesser. 
Schaffhausen: Hurter. 1860. 
+ Maria Antonia, oder Dresden vor hundert Jahren: yon Amely Bilte, 
3 Bande. Prag: Kober. 1860. 
Berlin; Janke. 


t Die Insel der Heiligen. Von Julius Rodenberg. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 
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of English rule having been “ for six centuries one long St. Bar” 
tholomew’s Eve ;” and he was certainly taken in when some Irish 
fishermen, mistaking him for a Frenchman, assured him that the 
Trish people leved the French and abominated the English. But 
he recognises, more distinctly than foreigners are generally 
willing to do, the contrast between the policy of England as it is 
and the policy of England as it was. He sees, too, that Irish 
overty and backwardness were not all England’s fault, even in 
er most intolerant days. He has studied Irish history with 
considerable care, and brings out the essentially nomad character 
of the Irish race in the old days of its independence. It is not 
true to suy that the Irish nation was subjugated by England, or 
that English proprietors have ousted the Irish from their land. 
There never was an Irish nation, or an Irish proprietor, in ancient 
days. ‘The land was covered, as New Zealand is now, witha 
number of septs or tribes, each owning a vast district, upon any 
art of which the members of the tribe pigyed alike indifferently. 
ut they never formed an organization which could be called 
national, and they never had a notion of fixed individual property 
in land. These considerations mitigate the sorrow with which 
Herr Rodenberg, fresh from the thoughts of Holstein and Alsace, 
contemplates the extinction of another nationality. His two 
volumes will be read with great pleasure by all except one limited 
class of persons—namely, those who had the ill-fortune to come 
across him in his travels. He does not practise the slightest 
reticence as to their real names; and it is a question whether 
they will be consoled fur the position they occupy as heroes and 
hervines of his stories by the fact that the stories are generally 
very good ones. 

We know so little about the beliefs and culture of our 
German ancestors that an inquiry into them forms an inex- 
haustible field for the exercise of imaginative erudition. Herr 
Mitlhause* has come to the task of sifting the relics of anti- 

uity out of existing Hessian customs with a determination to 
find what he is seeking which no obstacles will deter. It will 
horrify people in England to learn that, according to his dis- 
coveries, almost the whel> Christian Year is of Teutonic and 
heathen origin. That Christmas has more to do with Yule 
than with the Nativity las long b-en a well-known fact; but 
it is startlnz to be told thit Twe fth Night is only the last 
day of Woden’s honeymoon, aid that the Three Kings are not 
the Magians, ani hive nothing to do with the Ej;iphany, but 
are manifest.tiois of Woden in his Triune character. No 
doubt the author is prepared further to prove that Melchior 
and Balthazar are old German names. But he proceeds cou- 
rageously on the same plan throughout the year. Not only 
are the practices associated with Paim Sunday, Easter Day, 
the. Conversion of St. Paul, and Whit Sunday of heathen 
parentage, but Michaelmas Day, we are told, is in_reality a 
celebration of the sun’s performances during the Equinox; 
and St. Martin, whom the vulgar believe to have been a Gallic 
Bishop, is, in reality, a ‘Teutonic deity degraded, while 
eternity is entirely a heathen idea. The author appears to 
have assumed for his axioms that no two races could possibly 
hit independently on analogous practices, and that every fea- 
ture either in religious ceremonies or in nursery fables must 
have an old Teutonic origin. Ile spins a theory of witchcraft on 
the fuct that mothers will say of children who cry and won't suck, 
“that they are bewitched.’ He cites Martin Luther for the 
opinion that a child who ate a good deal, made a noise when 
it was touched, and delighted in mischief, was possessed b 
the devil, which he thinks is a striking relic of an old heathenish 
belief. The Saxons, he says, had a theory that their ancestors 
were partly produced out of stones and partly produced out 
of trees; and he bases this view on the following nursery 
rhyme :— 
Reiter zu Pferd, wo kommen sie her ? 
Vou Sichsen, von Sachsen, 

Wo die schénen Madchen 
Auf den Liiumen wachsen. 


It is surprising that he does not strengthen his argument by a 
reference to the parsley-beds of the English nursery, or by 
citing the testimony of ‘Topsy to the fact that she growed. In 
spite of this exaggeration, lowever, the work is agreeably written, 
and bears traces of no little industry in the collection of Hessian 
tales, proverbs, and nursery practices. But the author should 
show more respect for our most hallowed associations. It is too 
much to be told that St. Valentine's Day is merely the English 
relic of the Hindoo worship of reviving activity in the world of 
nature. He even tries to prove that April Fool-day has some- 
thing to do with the Walpurgisnacht ; though he confesses that the 
theory is hampered by a serious difficulty arising from the fact 
that one of them takes place on the first of April, and the other 
on the first of May. 

A life of Michael Angelo has hg at least as far as the 


Fiseher. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
+ Leben Michelangelo's. Von Hermann Grimm. Erster Theil, Han- 
nover: Ril . London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


may be taken as a specimen :—“ So we see nations seethe up, as 
the lava in the crater of a volcano rises of itself, and out of 
the cauldron rings the magic strain, on which we think when 
Athens or Florence is spoken of.” When an author begins to 
talk of strains ringing out of craters, it may be assumed that 
the labour of composition is rather against the collar. Yet, if 
the biographical intention of the book be forgotten, it has con- 
siderable merit. As a history of the times in which Michael 
Angelo lived, it is vivid and not diffuse—two very non-Teutonio 
virtues. As there is yet a second part to come out, we may be 
allowed to hint our belief that a less confidential detail of the 
author’s own moral experiences at various places will amply 
satisfy the curiosity of the public. We fear that he has been 
reading Mr. Ruskin lately, and imagines there is some necessary 
connexion between egotism and art. 

Another biography* inspired by Florence is more interesting 
for the events and persons among which it is laid than for its 
biographical character. There are few historical personages of 
less importance than the Countess of Albany, the wife of the last 
Pretender. She was a German princess. Charles Edward 
married her when he had arrived at the ripe age of fifty-two, and 
she was quite a girl, at the request of the French Minister of the 
day. But he was old of his age, and she was young of hers. 
His misfortunes and wanderings had broken his health and 
spirits, and he had become half paralyzed, infirm, and peevish. 
The marriage was as unhappy as marriage well could be; and 
the upshot of it was that she ran away with Alfieri—or at least 
by his advice. After a certain time had elapsed, the ill-matched 

air agreed to separate, and she lived with Alfieri till his death. 
But she outlived him considerably. The last claimant to English 
royalty, by virtue of a Stuart title, did not die till 1824. The 
book is written in great apparent devotion to the cause ot legiti- 
macy ; but the character which is the subject of it is so colour. 
less, that it becomes in effect a biography of the various persons 
with whom she was thrown in contact. 


* Die Gréfin von Albany. Von Alfred Von Reumont. Berlin: Decker. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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i 
Grimm ¢ The subject is very far from being a fresh one, and 
a North German is very far from being the best person to under- ; 
take it. In the laboured metaphors and stilted pompousness of 
the style, it is impossible not to see an attempt to warm up an 
enthusiasm which has no genuine vehemence. ‘The following \ 
Deutschen V olkes. Von EK. Miilhause. Cassel: 
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ntage, if desired a@ private resi Terms: dn ton ‘trom Three G 
Vislipre from Two uineng according to Particulars of 
TTERBANDT, M.D., the he Resident Physician. 


H YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the rece tion of Patients, under the 
su rintendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A:, M.D. Edin., Author of 
ydrupathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second d Edition. John Chnrehill, New Burlington- 
street. The Turkish Bath on the premises under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


FEAL, AND SON have patented a method of making 
pring Mat pod The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress 
rag SUSIE ELASTIQUE PORTATIP” is made in three separate parts, and when 
Joined together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress, As it has no stuffing of 
woo! or horse-bair, it cannot harbour moth, to which ye usual Spring Mattress is very 
liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz. :— 
sn. Pan 6 ft. 4 in. long ... 
. Gin, 
5 ft, 


. 6in, 
elastic , durability, cleanliness, 
An Lilastrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bed 
on ap 


snd “ fore, combines the advantages of 
Room Furniture sent free by 


BEAL AND SON, 196, ham-court-road, W. 


not e 
limite provided the holder informe the Oftice of the fact so soon as*it comes to is know- 


ledge, ‘and pays the usual extra Premium for the risk. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Com td 
1st October, 1300. JOHN ATKINS, Revident Secretary, Lon 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY. (LIMITED). 
EAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE ST 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at 


gherry,. 203., 248,, 368., 488, 
Port 248., 368., 48s., Gos. 


Per Dozen, for cash, bottles included, 

Claret. 245., 308., 488., free delivered in ‘London 
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Cham ane. , tie 60a. land or Wales. 

Frene Brandy as imported, 50s., 553. 


The COMPANY'S OWN PORT and SHERRY, 2%4s., highly recommended. 
BAss: S EAST INDIA PALE ALE—The OCTOBER 


BREWINGS are arriving, in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards. 
RERRY, BROTHERS, and 3, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
ped. be be had in the finest condition of 
erage per dozen Imperial Pints, 

Address PABEBE, and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
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IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET th the Constant 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen's. 


Tie BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
of PHILLIPS and OO., Tea King City, n. 

ood strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 8d. ., 38., and 3s, 4d. Rien’ ouchong 
Tas 3s, 8d., 10d., and 4s. Tea and to of 40s. -, sent carriage any 
railway station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOU R. 
The Lancet states, 


“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


L EA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
Bi of the best additions to ge Fish, Joints, and Game. The large and increasing 
caused unprincipled ers to manufacture a spurious article; but the 
E” all bear LEA and name on Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crossz and BLACKWELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen and Grocers, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
Majes ity, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRU LA other 

Table De icacies, the = “} which are prepared with the most scrupulous attention to 
wholesomeness and anon and B. have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty’s wos: with their Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly 
recommended are— Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, Royal Table ce, Essence 
of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, Orange ¥ armalade, Anchovy vand B Bloater 
Pastes, trasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various kinds for table 

M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish$ and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s a 
ant Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, 
and wholesale of Crosss& and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIiGhit. -BROWN 


D E 
the most 2 Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
or 


" CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensi and the recorded testimony of numberless medical 
titioners prove that a’half. -pint of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a q 
of any other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is iikewlee Sngusslbonatty 


the chea 
tableness, s efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to inves, ° No other Oils can possibly produce the same beneficial results. 


mse oF Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., T.C.D. 
Phynigion in Ordin, to the Queen, in Ireland; President of the Royal of 
hysicians in | Ireland: Visiting Physician to’ Steevens’ Hospital; Consulting 
sick an to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda Hospitals, &e. &e. 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I ee it 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great vali 
“Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 1860.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 4s. 0d.; Quarts, capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. DE JonG@H’s stam and WHICH CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CauTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


NOTICE. —TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, 
BOXES, also an assortment of Elegant ‘ana Useful Articles for 


REDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


during the Alterations, which have now commenced, to the Premises of Messrs. BRIGGS 
and SON, 27, PICCADILLY, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Bioomssury, 


nl hi to submit for works 
winhowe Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
al arded. 


ASTICAL D DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 88, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
PIANOFORTES.— CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 


NEW MODEL OBLIQUE ny hey and every descriptio 
Lists of Prices and Terms for Hire, post 1, Regent-st rest. ytion, 


HARMON IU MS. CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 
Description and List of Prices, post free. ND-HAND HARMONIUMS 
in great variety.—201, Regent-strect. 


S’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 61. 6s., ina French 
Polished Pine has the full compass Five Octaves, and a soft, subdued, 
quality of tone—desig expressly for a cottage or smal! sitting-room. 
Boosey and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 
TUM, at 101. 0s., is in a handsome 


organ-like quality of tone so 
Evans’ Instrumen' 
Boosky and Sons, Manfacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 
ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Aw Ixtusrratep 


CATALOGUE of the whole of these well-known sacteuante, we with one and two Rows 
of Keys, the Percussion Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from £6 6s. to £147, may 
now be had uj upon application to the 
Manufacturers, BOOSEY and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


‘W HEATSTON E'S HARMON IUMS (English), in solid oak 


& for Churches, C 
oy full com: the best quality of tone, best workmanship 


New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals ..................... 
With one stop, 
wie one ston. 


With three stops, large size organ tone. 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 
With ten stops, t three sets of vibrators, ditto 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums, and all the 
latest improvements. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Reset street, w. 


viz.— Faber Pagan Three Vols. 4to, 
of Affairs of State. ree Vols. 28s. or or, tne Lives of 
the mosi mit 


Imp. 8vo, cloth, 
rigines Folio, 1709, 7s. Tistory of by own Times, Two 
Vols Folio, 7, 103.—Skelton’s Pietas Oxoniensis; or, Oxford Founders, 
Royal 4to, half-morocco, » gilt £1 10s.—Letters of Horace Walpole. Bix ae, 8vo, cloth, 248. 
: Writings of Dr. Chalmers, by Rev. W. Hanna. Four Vols. 8vo, 
178.—Rapin’s History England, with by Tyndal, Diates of the Heads 
pd Kings, &c., and Maps. Four Vols. 1782-45, £3.—Captain Cook's 
Three V webs and Atlas in Folio, 1785, 18s. 
To be ber by na JONES, 12, Eversholt-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


WEDDING. AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

RODRIGU 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his el 
TRAVELLING BAGS, complete DRESSING CASES 
DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, oy Gaba and CARRIAGE BAGS in great variety. 


MEDIAVAL MOUNTED EN NVELOPE 

Jases, cases of choice Cutlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 
Box NT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also a choice variety of 
ELEGANCIES and NOV BLT ES suitable for PRESENT TATION too vartous to enumerate, 
to be had HENRY DRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W., two doors Seckville- street. 


Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 


MEss, EXPorT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


MA4PPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 aud 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


| Good. | Medium. | Superior. 

1 doz. Knives, Ivory handles ............... £013 0 | £100 
1 doz. Cheese Knives. ; 010 0 015 0 ° 
1 pair Regis tered Meat Carvers. | | O70, oe 
pair Extra size ditto...... 056 6 
Poultry Carvers... 046 ono 
i iteel for sharpening... -| 026 0os6 
|____ Complete Service _ .| £2 00/4306 £230 


Each article may be had ee at the same price. 


MAPPIN An CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SPORTSMEN’S KNIVES, 
d SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequalled, 


MAPPIN Py CO., 77 and OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion mame In bondon with any other house ofa similar 
n ion. 


tasteless. 
analyzed and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland bil ‘he desirable for 
Invalids of sory delicate AoE 3 The Light Brown being more economical in price is 
the reach No higher price need than = — 
Light Son is, 8d. = r Pint, 3s. per Quart; Pale, 1s. 6d. Half Pint, 2s. 6d. Pints, 4s. 
Quarts, or, in 5-Pint ottles, 108. 6d., Imperial Measure.- —79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSEN CE, Prepared < only by Dr. 

ELOUR, M.R.C.S.E. 1835, and It strengthens the 
vitality’ ‘aps whole system reaction, and nervous complaints. 
In Bottles, 2s. Od. lls., and 83s., at $1, t-street ; Butler 
and Crispe’s, No. 4, bneapeide: Sutton and Co., Bow Shurchy ; Barclay and Sons, 
Farringdon-strest; 12, Finsbury-place South, City; and all 


STOVE GRATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS, and FIRE- IRON S.—An unexampled assortment of 
well-constructed Stove Grates in fine cast, Berlin black, steel and ome u, and of SON and 
Fire-Irons, and Chimney-Pieces, at the lowest possible prices, at E DWARDS . and 
©0.’S extensive SHOW-ROOMS, 49, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, 

site the Conservator Entrance to the Pantheon Bazaar. e beautiful 


Grates in great v: from 2 to 50 60 guineas each. Edwards’ Smoke-Consumi 
Range and the most lm rowed K Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm Baths erected. Illus’ trated 
pectuses forwarded. For 25 years in Poland-street adjoining. 


ORCHARD | HOUSE TREES DRESSIN G.—Mr. Rivers’ 
and with HST COMPOUND, halt: Aes pound te paint the Tres 


is will destroy the a aphi 
GISHURST is sold in boxes, 1s., 3s. Retell ty Seotemen ; Whole by PRICE'S 


PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Lintited) 


| SHIRTS.— —UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
measures registered for future Orders; and FAMILY HOSIERY in 
Ss VESTS and DRAWERS of the best descriptions and newest styles 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
OALS.—BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.'s 


price is now 27s. per, to for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied 44 
them her M 13, Cornhill, C.; Purfleet Wharf, Eari-street, Blackfriars, E.0,; 
Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, &.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 8.B. 


STERLIN G SILVER. —WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 

tensive. stock of General FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING RE y SILVER SERVICES for the 
Table or for Presen ill be found considerably below those usually 


Kina’s PATTERN. 


a. 2 8.4 
1 4no 1 
1 4ne 1 1 
1 4 7 6 1 { 
1 4 7 6 1 81 
4 13 4 4 
4 6 4 
4 10 18 4 Sauce Ladles 
1 10 Spoons, gilt bowie. 1 
0 ¢ Spoce, 
7 ¢ 
1 18 1 I 
13 
8 
15 1 Sugar Sifter...... 


£5 10 £37 


FE ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- -TRONS, and CHIMNEY 


as oe be approached Geowhers. either for variety, novelty, beauty 
exquisiteness 0! 
£2 to ail; ditto, with ric rich orm £2 to 

from £1 8s. to’ £80; fire-irons, from 2s. $d. the se 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating 13 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 


8. 
SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 


Displays ne A Baths, and Metallic s. The stock of each is at once the 
newest, one most varied ever submitted to the ublic, and marked at prices 
tionate with those that have tended to make his ishment the most dist: 


Pure Colza Oi! 4s, 3d. per gallon. 
W ILL 8 BURTON’ 8 GEN ERAL FURN ISH ING 
ATALOG 
ions of is illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro 
, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Meta) Goods, Dish-Covers, H ater Dishes, 8 


Fenders, Marble Ch himney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Ou I Brass 
Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet urniture, &c., with 
at 39, Oxford. 
1, Newman-mews, 


_ 
+> 
ad 
—- : — 
10 
12 
12 
KF AND C. OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, W 
These Table Knives are guarantced the best sold in London, at the prices 
oose in hot water. It isin consequence of Messrs. MAPPIN and Co. being manufacturers, Knife ED EE 
that they are enabled to offer their Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 1 Batter 
£57 15 10 £75 10 6 
COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND COFFEE Kine's PATTERY, 
SERVICE. Richly Chased, 
oz, 8. 4, £ 8.4. on, 8s. £ 
ugar 
Milk Ewer » 10 3817 0 Cream 40 
Coffee POt gp 10 O 1910 | Coffee POE 10 6 18:18 
LIVE 1, Just Imported.— the Fale 36 
from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown from Norway. The supplies of the pre- 
sent season have never been surpassed, the Fish being unusually fine an | the Oil near! 

8. BURTON'S SHOW-KOOMS ey tain SUCH AN assort NDE 
largest, 
> 

Bedstends, 128, Od. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from 88. Od. to £6 Os. each. : 
Lamps (Moderateur) from .................. 68. 08, to £7 78, each, 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 
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QENAMENTS 1 FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
&c., manufactured and J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 
DVALBERT’ SN APLES Q UADRILLE.— The celebrated Set, 
on Feppier ltatlen Ave with View of Naples, and Dedicated to 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


8 GARIBALDI GALOP, 
CHAPPELL Co. 50, New Bond-street. 


KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZ, as 


ed by the Prince Galitzin’s Orchestra the Julio Festival. Founded ine 
of “Kathleen Mavourneen.” “ ‘alts of the Season.” Beautifully 


CHAPPELL and Oo., 50, New Bond-street. 
FASHIONABLE DANCE-BOOK for the 


At '8, 50, New Bond-street. 


CHAPPELL'S STAN] DARD DANCE-BOOK for the 


PIANOFPORTE, containin ndred Conntry Dances, Horn: Reels, Jigs, 
Highland Flings, ‘Spanish Dances, &e. by FRaNz 


At CHAPPELL’s, 50, New Bond-street. 
'TREKELL'S SPARKLING DEWDROPS.— Morceau de 
Salon for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


TREKELL'S I GE GARDIEN.—Pensée Poétique pour 


le Piano. 


ved by ihe 


, and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


BRIN LEY RICHARDS’ COMPLETE TUTOR for the 
PIANOFORTE.—The Best, the Peper, ent Cheapest of all aie Books— 
containing Elementary Instructions, we xercises, and a variety of the most 
Popular Themes as Progressive Lessons. pages, full mu 4s. -free 
N.B.—A List of BRINLEY RICHARDS’ teseiea PIECES will be sent on application to— 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


(CHAPPELL'S | CHEAP WORKS FOR VARIOUS 
INSTRUMENTS. Price 1s, 6d. each, post froe. 


VIOLIN, 


‘Al 


= 
= 
= 
>a 
= 


5 
3 
Ss 


Scote! 
appell’s One H funded Minstrel Melodies, 
l’s Popular Instruction Book. 


FLUTE. 
On ees (principally D’ Albert's), 
Chappel *s One red ances 
happell’s One Hundred Popular Son, 
Chappe ’s Favourite Aire from “ Lurline” see “Victorine.” 
‘happell’s One Hundred Irish and Scotch 


happell’ Hundred Christy Minstrel 
CORNET-A-PISTON. 

ppell’s One Hundred Dan D’Albert’s). 
appell’s One Hundred 0} xi 
appell’s Favourite Airs and “ Victorine,” 
appell’s One Hundred Trish and Scotch 
happell’s One Hundred elodies, 

’s Popular Instruction Boo! 

ENGLISH 


Hu ral 
Chappell’s Favourite Aire om “ Lurline” and “ Victorine.”” 
Yhappell’s One Hundred Irish Scotch Airs. 

appell’s One Hundred Christy Minstrel Melodies, 
*s Popular Instruction Book. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
Hundred Operatic Melodies, Songs, Dances, 
GUITAR, 
's One Hundred Dances, 
y , With Guitar Accompaniment, In Two Books. 
Popular Instruction Book: 
HARMONIUM, 


Fifty Sacred Melodies. 
Fifty Secular Melodies. 
's Popular Instruction Book. 


should ha taken orde CB CHEAP WO) as alone coutain | 
en RES, as they 


D’Albert’s and other P: 
day, Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE FAITH OF "THE LITURGY AND THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. Two Sermons ae in St. Peter’s, 
Vere-street, on Sunday, September 9th, 1800. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


AM MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Brapter, 
BA. With Appendix by T. Goopwim, B.A, and Twelve Lithographic Illus 


NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, vs and all Booksellers 


Just ready, with a Frontispiece, price 5s. cloth, 
RQUGHING I IT, with Alick Baillie, Parochial Schoolmaster, 
Britain, and ‘here. By WILL1AM J. STEWART, 
SEELEY, Sapunen., and HAMILTON, 54, Fleet-street, London. 
Just published, price 10s, 6d., Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 
: PROLEGOMEN A LOGICA: an Inquiry into the Psycho- 
Character of Logical Processes. 


or Johare Col 
late Fellow of ohn’s College, 
By the same Author, 


ARTIS LOGICZ RUDIMENTA, from the Text of Aldrich, 


with Notes and Marginal References, Third Edition, Corrected price 10s. 6d. 


THE LIMITS OF " DEMONSTRATIVE SCIENCE 
considered the Rev. W: 


in a Letter to the 
PSYCHOLOGY the the “Test "et Mo Moral Metaphysical 
Immediately, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


NA ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON MENT IN 
THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. By ANTONIO NICOLO, a political 
Lendon: ALFRED W. BENNETT, and all 


Nearly ready 
the FIRST [RST ENGLISHMAN in in JAPAN : 


London; A, W, BENNETT, 6, Bishopsgate Without, 


“The 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET AND Ley BRIDESMAIDS.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three V 


THE VALLEY OF A HUN DRED FIRES. By the Author 
“ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” 
Hogs? and BLACKETT?, Publishers, Great Marlborough-street. 
This day, New Edition, with Map, Post $vo, 15s. 


(THE HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN ET 
AND by 4 ingtadin ng Se Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
With Map, Plans, &c. By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from nthe 1 Life of a 
Spinster. By the Author of the “ Heir of Red 
London: W. PARKER and Ween 
Now ready, New Edition, in Two Vols., Fcap. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


LF oO OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. BySir Davin Brewster, 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : EpMonsTon and London: Apams, and Co. 
ready, in One Vol. 


HOMELY HIN’ TS. FROM THE FIRESIDE. By the 
Author of “ Little Things.” 
Edinburgh: EpMonsToN and DovGLAs. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Nearly ready, in One Vol. 8vo, 
ANGELO SANMARTINO: a Tale of Lombardy in the 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DovGtas, London: HAMILTON, 


Just published, Small 4to, antique, price 5s. half-boun 


CONCERNING SOME SCOTCH SURNAMES. 
Edinburgh: Epmonstow and Doveras. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. ¢ 


‘THE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF. THE SCOTTISH 
By James Dopps. 
and Dov@Las. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


A CEN = RY OF DESPOTISM IN NAPLES AND 
SICILY—1750-1850. By S. HonNER. In One Vol., Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: EpmMonston and Dovetas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 
PROCRUSTES ANTE PORTAS, 


WHY: THE SHOE PINCHES: a Contribution to Applied 


Anatomy. By HERMANN MEYER, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Types 
of Zurich. Translated from the German by JOHN STIRLING L.R.O.P.E., L.R.0.8. 
Feap. 8vo, price Sixpence. 


“A sixponny my pamphlet whi which m shout be profoundly studied by all people who suffer in 
Edinburgh: and Doveras. London: HAMTLTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


"TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. By a BritisH 
a Rn A, Illustrated. Second Thousand, with an Appendix. In One Vol, Crown 
0, 
Edinburgh: EpMowsTON and DoveLas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth antique, 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. By B. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : EpMoNSTON and DovuGLas. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


On Thursday next will be published, in T7 
MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 
ndon : — GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By AN OLD MAID. 
ust published, in 16mo, price 


THES SIX MON THS’ SEASONS OF THE TROPICS. By 


Lugs, 
This work is -\- a of the two summers and two winters in the year in tropical 
Co} 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoPERts. 


MOORE’S “LALLA ROOKH,” ILLUSTRATED BY TENNIEL. 
On the 30th tustens wm be be te in One Feap. 4to, 21s. in ornamental 


MOORE’ 8 “LALLA ROOKH. ‘With Sixty-aix Tilustrations 
_— London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
MR. TRAVERS’S NEW OBSERVATIONS IN SURGERY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


OBSERVATIONS IN SEVERAL PARTS 
OF SURGERY. BRNJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.C.S.E., &c. To which is nded |= 
Original Nottoe of ature and Treatment of some forms of Eye 
S, F.R.8S., one of H.M. Serjeant-Surgeons, dated 1828. 


LONGMAN, GRreN, LONGMAN, and 
Now ready, Cheaper Edition, in Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


OF THE “ECLIPSE OF FAITH, ITS 


being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s 


the toes. 


ly printed, 
sone ECLIPSE OF F FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious 
Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
London: LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
On Xe next, in One Vol. 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, and an entirely 
ew Iustrations in Chromo-xylogra y, representing most interesti 
ate —- in the work, from original wings by Henry Noel nd 
ce 
HE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. 
GEoRGE HARTWIG. Translated by the Author from the Fourth German 
London : LONGMAN, GRREN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


On next will be published, in Royal 8vo, with Pactonree ogene-hogrephie, 
and in covers containing Tw the que, 
ce 


0 
Member and of the ical Institutes of Roi 
Berlin B of the * of Classical Antiquities,” Edition of which, Two 
One, Imperial 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, price 42s., will be ach, 
same day. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
NEW EDITION OF MR. ALFRED WILLS’S WORK ON THE VALLEY OF SIXT. 


starter in Post 8yo, with 12 Mespentions drawn on Ston Hanhart, from 
etches by Mr. and Mrs, Wilis, and 2 Maps, ine doth, 


- [HE EAGLE’S NEST” IN THE VALLEY OF SIXT: 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 

Nine Vols. Demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d. 

A. Oollege, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 

A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, jAND 
ERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHUROH. 


8vo0, 128. 
GRoRGE Cox, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and DEIGHTON, 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVIIL., 
was published on SAPURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS : 
I, RECENT 
II. MEMOIRS OF THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR. 
III. MAX MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
IV. GROTIUS AND THE SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
V. THE CHURCHES OF THE HOLY LAND. 
VI. THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 
VII. SCOTTISH COUNTY HISTORIES. 
VIII. BRAIN DIFFICULTIES. 
IX. THE UNITED STATES UNDER MR. BUCHANAN. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 0. BLACK. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XI. (for Novemner) 
price One Shilling, with Two 


bo on SATURDAY, the 27th instant, 


CONTENTS: 
LAST WORDS. By OWEN MEREDITH. (With an Elustration.) 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
CHAPTER ‘ik —Salmon Fishing in Norway. 
» XXXII.—The Goat and passes, 
»  XXXIII.—Consolation. 
“UNTO THIS LAST,” IV.—Ad_Valorem, 
WEATHER, 
ORATORY. 
ITALY’S RIVAL LIBERATORS, 
SENT TO HEAVEN. 
WORK. 
NEIGHBOURS. 
A agezeapout JOURNEY. (With an Lilustration.) Notes of a Week's 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVL., 


is published THIS DAY. 


I. The of Brasil. the Five Members by 


nesses. 
rik, bent Public Schools. VII. Lron Sides and Wooden Walls, 
1V. Wills and Willmaking. VIL. Competitive Examinations. 
V. George Eliot’s Novels, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street, 


ScHOLAsTIC DIRECTORY .—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
KFORD’S SCILOLASTIC DIRECTORY for 1861 should be sent in forthwit) 
Sudten Specimen pages and terms will be sent on application, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


V ICTORIA BRIDGE, with ILLUSTRATIONS.—WIN- 
CHELSEA.—“ THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped Fivepence, 
10ns)—Rambling: Winchel- 
seaand Rye—Fine View of proposed Terrace, Harrow— Sheriff Bell on Architecture—Liver- 
pool Museum and Library—Information from Abroad—S Sabways for Gas and Water Mains 
nitary Knowledge—School-buildi: ews—Church 
Provincial Nows—Competitions, &c. ne 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


HUGH MILLER. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d., a Cheap Edition of 


MY, SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. By Hvex 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
The Fourth Edition is now ready, price 6s. 6d., of 
ERIC OR LITTLE BY LITTLE: a Pele of Roslyn School, 
W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
By the same Author, price 10s. 6d. 
JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CnarRLrs Brack. London: Lonemay and Co, 


DR. WARDLAW’S THEOLOGY, THREE VOLS, OCTAVO, REDUCED FROM 36s. TO 21s, 
In Three Vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 2000, price 21s. 


WARDLAW'S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY: a Complete 
Course of Polemie Divinity. 

“The student of Theology should read these pages and reflect on them,.”—British 
Quarteriy Review, 


Edinburgh: A, and C. BLack; and all Booksellers, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR KELLAND. 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF 


PHILIP KELLAND, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Uni 
of Edinb vy 


contains: The Victoria Bridge, Canada (with numerous Illust 


WORKS BY THE LATE §. T. COLERIDGE. 
COLERIDGE'S Pt POEMS. A New Eptrion. In One Vol. 


Feap. 8vo, price 6a, 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Eprrion. 


In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. clot 


COLERIDGE'S AIDS REFLECTION. Epirion. 


One Vol, Feap. 8vo, price 
COLERIDGE’ 8 FRIEND. D. A Series of Essays to Aid in the 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS. ON HIS OWN TIMES. In 


Three Vols, Fcap. 8vo, price 18s, 


COLERIDGE ON THE ¢ CONSTITUTION OF | CHURCH 


AND STATE, FourtH Epirioy, In One Vol, 


COLERIDGE’S "SERMONS. In 


One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


COLERIDGE'S CONFI FESSIONS AN QUIRING 


SPIRIT. THIRD Eprtion. In One Vol. 
COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA 1 [A LITERARIA Biogra- 
Peup. svo, price isa, loth. 
COLERIDGE'S NOTES LECTURES UPON 
doth. 


SHAKESPEARE, AND 8O 


COLERIDGE'’S NOTES ENGLISH DIVINES. In 


Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 


COLERIDGE’ Ss NOTES, “THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, 


LLANEOUS. In One Vol. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY'S I POEMS ESSAYS, 8, AN D D LETTERS FROM 


rs. SHELLEY. In One Vol. Medium 8vo, with Portrait and 


price 12s. c 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs, 


Feap. 8v0, price 15s, 
SHELLEY'S ESSAYS LETTERS FROM ABROAD, 


RANSLATIONS, AND FRAGMENTS, Mrs. SHELLEY. in Two V 
‘eap. 8v0, price 9s dloth. 


SHELLEY" 8 | POETICAL WORKS. In One Vol. Small 8yo, 
Epwarp Moxoy and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


In Four Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 20s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketeh of his Life. By Sir TN. TaxourD. 


2. Final Mem of Charles Lamb; cons iting chiefy of bis. not before 
published, rian Sketches of some of his Companions, Sir T, TaLFOURD. 


8, The Essays of Elia, 
4. Rosamund Gray, Recollections of Christ's Hospital, Poems, &c. 
*,* THE SAME WORKS. In One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. New Epitton. In One Vol. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6a. cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In Six Vols. Demy 8vo, price £4 4s. bound in cloth, 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. The Text revised by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER 
In sade the ade at the ond Prey. 


“A minute exnmiagties has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare which 
has yet on given to the world. . This at pass | is = ond doubt, that we a never 


rable a text of Shakespeare Eveee thou- 
uirin; for that they 
Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


XUM 


Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


[NFRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY RY FRENCH 


STAVE Masson, B.A., Assistan 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


ares, By Rev. Roper? Demavs, M.A., Author of “Class Book of 


Edinburgh: A.and ©. London: LONGMAN and Co, 
PRANKLIN. 
IN AID OF THE FUND FOR A STATUE | HIS NATIVE TOWN, 
Now ready, price 2s. 
THE FATE OF FRANKLIN. Tn \ Verse. By R. D. Bracx- 


mors, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, and of the Middle Temple, 
: HARDWICEE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Price Sixpence, 


By the same Author, price 5s, 


UAY, IN ITS MEDICAL ASPECT, AS A RESORT 


Fok TORQUAY, INVALIDS., 
. JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, London, CoCKREM, Torquay, 
Just published, price 1g.; post free, 1s. 1d. 


ON THE RADICAL CURE OF INGUINAL HERNIA. 


F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster and 
JoHN CHURCHILL, 11, New Burlington-street, London. 
Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, Thirteen Stam: 


ON ROAT DEAFNESS and the PATHOLOGICAL 


the NOSE, BAB, thn the fina Ear 
Membrane. etropolitan 
ville-street, of the ‘Art Tym 


London : CHURCHILL, New -street. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CLIMATE, AND ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 
Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


‘ A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF (THE 


HEART, LUNGS, AND AIR-PASSAGES, 
ese Affeotions. JaMES 


several Climates 


London: J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street; HATCHARD & Co., 187, Piccadilly, W. 


London: Epwarp Moxoy and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
JOHN KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS, with a r. By R. 
eam, Esq., M.P. In One Vol., illustrated 2M; 
ique, drawn on Wood by GEORGE ScuaRrF, 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In One Vol Feap. 8vo, 
price 5s, cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 
WORDSWORTH'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
The following are on! Court ase of the Works of 


1, 
W ORDSWORTH'’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols. 
Feap. 8v0, price 303. cloth. ‘ 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Pocket 
Vols., price 21s, cloth. 
WORDSWORTH'S FO POETICAL | WORKS. In One Vol. 


WORDS WORTH'S PRELUDE; Growth, of of Poet's 
ind. Autobiographical Poem. In One Vol. Feap. 


WORDSWORTH’ S EXCURSION. A cocky "a One Vol. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. eloth. 


THR EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE Or WILLIAM 


London: Moxon and Co., 44, 
_ ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’S POEMS. 
ROGREES POEMS. fa Que Vols by 78 Vienetin 
ROGERS'S | ITALY. wit One V One Vol, | illustrated by 56 Vignettes, 
ROGERS'S. POETICAL WOE WORKS, In ¢ One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 


by numerous Woodcuts, 


Epwagp Mozox and Coy 44, 


MODERN S and TENDENCIES. 
The President’s Address at the Meeting of the British Medical_Association, at 
August, 1860. By C. Rapciyrre Hac, M.D: F.R.C.P. L. and B.; Physician to 
the ospital for Gonsumption ; and to the Institution for Reduced Gentlewomen affected 
with Diseases of the Chest, President for the Year, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Illustrated by Jonn 
pone Wai, Wotr, Watson, &c. Feap. 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, and gilt 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
110 Designs: by Warsow, elaborately engraved. 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER 


COLOURS. a Syl ew Revised ogg with Coloured and Tinted Plates, One Vol. 
Royal 8vo, ¢ 


WHITE'S our... JAMES) NEW HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, with on Ancigeis to Chapters and a full Index, 850 pp., Post 8vo, 


PEPPER'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS.—MINES, 
MINERALS, and METALS: a Popular Description of them and their Uses, 
With 300 Illustrations. One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE-BOOK FOR 


CHILDREN, By the Rev. J.G., Woop. With Tilustrations by Wotr, 
Warr, Corzman, Zwecxer, One Vol. Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s, 


BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE) OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


B J.G, Woop, With 400 Illustrations by Harvey. Feap. 8vo, cloth 


CHILD'S OWN PICTURE STORY BOOK. With 


400 Illustrations by Watsox, McConwx11, &c., finel: ited by 
320 pp., One Vol. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 58. ee 


CHILD'S OWN PICTURE STORY BOOK. With 
Plates finely Coloured, 9s, 


BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woon, C. H. Benner, Toomas ead and with 500 Illus- 
trations, finely printed, ‘One Vol, Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


BEAR HUNTERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


B fae Bowman, With Illustrations by Zwecxer. One Vol. Fcap, 8vo, cloth 
3. 


LILLIESLEA ; OR, LOST AND FOUND: a Tale for 
Howirr. With Illustrations by Ansoton, Feap. 8vo, cloth 


MASSEY’S (GERALD) COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. aft New Revised Edition, With Illustrations, Feap, 8vo, cloth, gilt 


‘DIGBY HEATHCOTE; OR, THE EARLY DAYS 
OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’ S SON AND "oe By W. H. Kiyasron. 
With Illustrations by Feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 


PLAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
Rev. J.C. Illustrated by Corzmay. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Mayne Rew. With Illus- 
trations by Zwecxzr. Feap, 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS, IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ay HISTORY, &c. With 
” 0 Plstares, and Four Coloured Engravings. One Vol, Crown 8y0, cloth, gilt 


HOUSEHOLD LAW; OR, THE RIGHTS AND 


WRONGS OF MEN WOMEN, Atpany F 
By ‘ONBLANQUE, Jun, Feap, 


PLEASANT TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


With 140 Pictures by Eminent and Four 
8vo, cloth, gilt pote $y Artiste, Coloured Illustrations, Crown 


ROUTLEDGE'S EVERLASTING SPELLING AND 


READING BOOK. Printed on fine cloth, incl ustrations, 
Vol, Imp, 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, ~—— aa 


WOOD'S (REV. J. G.) ANIMAL TRAITS AND 


nS ISTICS. A Second Series of adnan and Anecdotes of Animal 
Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 


MACKAY’S (CHARLES) POEMS. New Illustrated 
Edition, 2s. 6d, each, cloth :— 


THE LUMP OF GOLD, AND OTHER POEMS, 
EGERIA, AND OTHER POEMS, 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES, AND OTHER POEMS, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HIS. 


TORY (MAMMALIA), By the Rev, J. G, 
Royal 8yo, cloth, 18s. ). By Woon. With 490 Illustrations. 


ROUTLEDGES ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited Howarp Staunton. Ill 
lustrated by Jonw Three Vols, 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LI OMAS 
With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo, ae By 7 Mier. 


D'EWES’ SPORTING IN HEMIS 
Llustrated by Harrison Ware, Post 


JAMES, MARQUIS OF MONTROSE (THE LIFE 
OF). By Jauzs Grant, With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN. 


By the 


London and New York; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 6s, 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. 


CONTENTS, 
I, THE FRANKS AND THE GAULS, 
Il THE ENGLISH TRANSLATORS OF HOMER. 
III, BUILDERS’ COMBINATIONS IN LONDON AND PARIS, 
IV. RUSSIAN LITERATURE: MICHAEL LERMONTOFF, 
V. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. 
VI. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CEYLON. 
VII. FRENCH FICTION: THE LOWEST DEEP, 
VIIL. BARON RICASOLI AND HIS POLITICAL CAREER. 
IX. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
X. NATURE AND GOD. 
XI, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES, 


XXII. 


THE CONCLUSION of MR. MACKNIGHT’S HISTORY 


of the LIFE and TIMES of EDMUND BURKE, 


The Third and Concluding Volume of “ THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE,” 
by THOMAS MACKNIGHT, embraces the History of the Coalition Ministry, the Ind’ 
Bills, the Impeachment of Hastings, the Conduct of Burke with peapont to the French 
Revolution, his final Reti at Bi Private Life, Death ; with 
Sketches of his Contemporaries, and an Examination into the Political Events of r his 
Time, Un October, 


One Vol, Post 8vo, 
THE | PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS IN HUMAN 
AFFAIRS, By Henry JaMES SLACK. Un October, 
One Vol. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
ACROSS THE STRAITS. _ By Mrs. ANNE MEREDITH, 


Authoress of “ My Home in 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION, By ALEXAND: . Demy 8vo. Un October, 


ER ALISON, 


New and Enlarged Maps, half-bound, 4to, 24s. 
HALL’S COUNTY ATLAS, with all the Railroads accurately 


laid down and the Boundaries Coloured. 
An Edition with Smaller Maps may be had in 8vo, roan tuck, 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF ITALY, FROM THE ABDICATION OF 


NAPOLEON I. With Introductory 3 Reteoongee to that of Earlier Times, B Isaac 
Burt, M.P., ty Professor of Political E in the Uni ty of Dul ln 
Two Vols. Demy 363, 


LUCILE: a Poem. By the Author of “ The Wanderer,” 


“Clytemnestra,” &c, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: a Novel. 


By Antuony 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 


FILIPPO STROZZI: a History of the Last Days of the 


Old Italian Liberty, By THoMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Post 8vo, 12s, 


LEAVES FROM THE OLIVE MOUNT POEMS. By 


CATHEBINE FRANCES B, MACREADY. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Farrnotr. A New 


Edition, with great Additions, and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the —, 


HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 


AVARIA., By BONER. With Illustrations, New 
an MIND OF SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. cbse A. 
Morgan. Second Edition, 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. By 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S STANDARD EDITION OF 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 
THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By W. M. Taacxeray. 


With Illustrations by the Author, Third Edition. Crown $vo, 5s. Forming the New 
Volume in Getober. 


ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. Third 
on, 
AN THONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. Fourth 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE KELLYS AND THE 


O’KELLYS. Third Edi 


W. H. WILLS’ OLD | LEAVES GATHERED FROM 


“HOUSBHOLD WORDS.” 
ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS. Written by Hiusztr. 
Second Bitition. 5s. 
MR. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 


G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with some 
London Scenes Second Edition, 6s, 


they Shine upon, 


- CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


WORKS NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES OF LEBANON. 
With Notes on their Religion, By Lozp Carnarvon. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, with especial refe- 
rence to Eton. By Sir Joun Couerrpes, D.C.L. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE ON “THE ROTATION OF THE 
EARTH, and Aristotle’s Comment upon that Doctrine. By Gro, Grorx, 8vo. 1s, 6d, 


MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grotz. Second 
Edition, Portrait, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH 
PAINTING. By Dr. Illustrations, Two Vols. 


vi. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES of the DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON, relating to the Expeditions to Denmark, Mexico, and 
Portugal—and the First Advance of the British Army into Spain, 1806-10, 8vo, 20s, 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: a Narrative of Excur- 
sions and Ascents; and an Account of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers. 
By Joun TYNDALL, F.R.S. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14s. 


A HISTORY OF FLEMISH H LITERATURE, and its Cele- 
brated Authors, from the Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By Octava 
DELEPIERRE, 8v0, 9s, 


1x. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By the late 

C. R. Lestrz, R.A, With Extracts from his Correspondence. Edited by Tom 
Tarytor. Portrait, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 18s, 


x. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: its Antiquities, Bio- 

hy, on hy, and Natural History. Edited by Dr, Wu. Smirx. Plans and 
Wooden L, Medium 8vo, 42s. 


ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES 
Folecim: a Chapter in English History re-written. By Jounw Forster, 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS DURING THE 
FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA, 1812, By Gen, Sir Ropert Witson. Second 
Edition, Plans. 8vo, 15s, 


ON THE INTUITIONS OF “THE MIND. By Rev. Dr. 
M'Cosx, 8vo, 12s. 


xIv. 

NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By Sir Lzorotp M‘Cuintocs, R.N, Twelfth 
Thousand, Ill ons, 8yvo, 16s, 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 
SELECTION. By Darwiy, PRS. Fifth Thousand, Post 


xvI. 
THE EARLY LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR SHAFTES- 
BURY. By W.R.Cunrsrre. Portrait, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND—PAST J AND PRESENT, SAVAGE 
By A. S, Txomson, M.D, Illustrations, Two Vols, Post 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, DRAWN BY THEM.- | 


SELVES. Described by the Rev. R. H. Copsotp. Illustrations, Post 8vo, 9s, 


xIx, 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to the Doubts 
Bilton. Modern Times, By Rev. Gxo. Raw.insoy, Second 


A TREATISE ON NAVAL “GUN NERY. By General Sir 
Howarp Doveras. Fifth Edition. Plates, 8vo, 21s, 


BECKET: A BIOGRAPHY. By Canon Ronenrsow. Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 9s, 


REMINISCENCES of the LATE THOMAS ASSHETON 
SMITH. By Sir Eanpixx-Wiimor, Bart. Second Edition, [lustrations. 8vo, 15s, 


HANDBOOK for BERKS, BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE ; 
with a of Oxford University, and the Thames to Maidenhead 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH H WALES. Map. Post 8ro, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LIFE FE OF THE | RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, with 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: from 
the Death of William the Silent to the Death of Olden Barneveld. Emb: 
detailed Account of the Spanish Armada, By J, Lornzor Morizy. he. 


Two Vols, 8vo. 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802-1817. 
Edited by His Som, Portrait, Three Vols. 8vo, 


Iv. 
THE LIFE AND WOKKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
New Edition, Containing more than Three Hundred Unpublished Letters. Pre- 


THE DEBATES | ON THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON ; from 
unpublished Letters and By W. Herworrs Dixor. 


SUNDAY: ITS ORIGIN, ‘HISTORY, AND PRESENT 
OBLIGATIONS. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860, By Rev.J. A. Hzsszy, 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIV IVERSETY. 
OF OXFORD, By Rev. Roszzr Scorr, D.D., Master of Baliol. 


LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. 8. By Rey. Witt1Am THomson, 
D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


THE BEART oF GENERAL SIR ROBERT 
Poland, , Sicily, Turkey, Russia, 


ANCIENT LAW: its Cuseniie with the Early History of 
Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas, By H, Sumwzr Mainz. 8y0, 


THE GREAT SAHARA; or, South of Atlas 
Mountains, By H, B, Tarstax, M.A. Maps and Illustrations, Post 


ICELAND: ITS VOLCANOR OES, GEYSERS, AND GLA- 
CIERS. Explored in a Summer Excursion,’ By By Commander C. 8, Fornzs, R.N. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF LANG GUAGE. Based 
on Modern Researches, By F, W. Farrar, Author of ” Feap, 8v0, 


ANTIQUE GEMS: Their Origin, Use, and Value, as ilee- 
trations of Ancient History and Art. By Rev. C. W. Kix. Llustrations, 


A RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE DANISH wane, 
By Horacz Mazeyrar. Illustrations, 


OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE FOE, SIR 
RICHARD CHARLES CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE. Biogra- 
phical By Jouw Forstzr, Third Edition. Post 8vo, 


ESSAYS ON RELIGIOUS. AND LITERARY SUBJECTS 
FROM THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” By the late Rev, J, J. Buowr, D.D. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TWO YEARS’ IMPRI- 
SONMENT IN BURMAH, 1824-26. By Henny Govexe, Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sir Francis B. 
Hzap, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS oF ENGLAND. 
THE SOUTHERN DIVISION, Illustrations, 


THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. By E. W. Lanz. A New 
Edition, with Additions and Improvements by the Author, Edited by E. 8, 
Poors. Woodcuts, 8vo, 


THE 8 STUDENT'S MANUAL of of ANCIEN iNT GEOGRAPHY. 
Based on Dr, Wm. Smith’s Dictionary. Woodcuts, 


BLACKSTONE'S COMMEN ENTARIES. A New Edition. 
the present time. By Matcotm Kzrz, LL.D, Four Vols, 8vo, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, in One Vol., price 10s. 6d, 
TH TIN BOX: A-‘Story of the Last Century. 
HE is a story written in a course of old-fashioned letters, in which the style of the 


od is gutromely imitated; the events are touched on just th 
would naturally be in the es ofa real co; pondence, is 

there is a tone of feces feel ing and gentle piety ‘which hasacharm grows on the Feader 
as he proceeds.”—Athenaum 


published, price 
TH AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ITALIAN REBEL. 


BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES. 
day is published, price 3s. 6d. 

THE, ROMAN REPUBLIC. Being a Review of some of the 
A LITTLE TOUR IN . IN IRELAND: being a Vinit t to Dublin, 

Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengaritf, Cork, 

In Four Yols., Royal ‘al 8v0, price 

BRITISH SEA-WEEDS NATURE. PRINTED. Containing 


70 Coloured Nature Prints, with Engraved ay ified Dissections of the who’ 

Species described in the Volume. The G. 

ALEXANDER OBOALL. Nature-Printed by HewRY Brapbury. The Prin 

Sea- Weeds” forms Four Handsome Volumes in oval 8yo, of Pilates, 
the necessary Letter-press. of each Volume is £2'2s, 


In Two Vols, Royal 8vo, price £448, 


BRITISH F FERNS NATURE- PRINTED. The Figures 


Natu of The Deseri fone by Taomas F.L.S, 
work cont 123 of Letter. completed in Vola. 
al with the “ Nature- ted Brit is.” The price of 
olume 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d.; or, separately, 1s. each, 
BRIGGS AND HIS I DOINGS (FISHING). A series 
Twelve Coloured Plates, enlarged Original Drawings 
Be es an Eel, 


Eight Illustrations, 
THE S CAREER, LAST, VOYAGE, E, AND FATE OF SIR 
Captain SHEERARD Os: 
In Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 


FROM THE PLAYS OF SHA KSPEARE. 


reed adapted for Schools, Pri 


th. 
ng Henry, VIitt, he Merchant of Venice. 
The ter’s John. 
idsummer N 's Dream, Ado About Nothing. 
The Tempest, Iv, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 


ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. ewOY, the Count De Monr- 


ALEMBERT. An Authorised Translation, In Two 


WELLINGTON’S CAREER: a Milite 


Summary. EDWARD Bruce HAMLEY, Captain 't.-Colone’ 
of Military History and Art at the pun Googe 


THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 18657 : : being a Narrative 
of the Measures by which the Punjab was Saved and i Recovered during the 
Indian Mutiny. By the J. CAVE-BROWNE, Moveable 
Column. |W With Plans of tho Chief Stations aud'of the different 


and Political 


Un 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 


heing Sketch of | World's Life-System. By Davip F.G.8., 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the F: Revolution 


rench 
to the Battle of Waterloo, By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. In Fourteen 
Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, (In November, 


ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS. 


CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER— NYAN. By Jo; D.D., Principal 


and Professor of Theology, St. Mary’ lleRe, in the University of St. And: 
one of Her Chaplains in mary in Scotland; Au’ thor of of the 
Reformation,” Un December, 


‘THE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the Formation of 


Plantations, the Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest Trees, &. By J 
Buown, Wood-Manager, Grantown, A New and Enlarged Edi baition 


THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS, their 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS FOR 
1800, Edited by Ropxrt Scotr Burn, 


4, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, anp 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


‘0 Vols. 8vo, price 


Sm w WILLIAM HAMILTON 8. LECTURES ON LOGIC. 
Edited Sho Rev. H, L. Manes! Professor of 
Metap Phil hy, » Oxford ; of Logic 


comblateg Bir Hamilton's Courses of Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sone, Edinburgh and London. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 
BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Beg to draw the attention of the Public to the LAST EDITION, which has undergone 
_— alterations and improvements, and been increased by Laxex and ImeortaNt 
DpITIONS, rendering it a most 


VALUABLE WORK OF GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE. 


Strongly and Half-bound Morocco, Gilt Leaves, with 
65,000 names, price 60s. 

This Work is published on the plan of small impressions, frequent new and 
corrected issues. The Publishers are thus enabled to take Seats of every dis- 
covery as it appears, and teams Ge Fe an Atlas that can be be relied on fo for accu- 
Facy, end generalutility, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; SIMPKIN AND CO.; HAMILTON AND CO.; 
WHITTAKER AND CO.; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., CORNHILL; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS: 


WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ATTERBURY, BUNYAN, GOLDSMITH, SAMUEL JOHN- 
fem and ae contributed to tho “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


“HUGH MILLER. 
TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS, Twenty-seventh Thousand. OLD RED SAND- 
STONE, Ninth Edition. MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, Tenth 
Balition’ FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND, Sixth Edition. CRUISE OF 
ore LN iy Thousand, SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH 
F SCOTLAND, Fifth Edition. y iy ¥ BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
In Crown 8vo Vols., cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL, Twenty-fifth Thousand. CHRIST AND THE 
INHERITANCE OF THE SA Twelfth Thousan: 
7s. 6d. each, PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS, Crown 8vo, price 


LAMARTINE. 
MARY STUART: HER EVENTFUL LIFE AND TRAGICAL DEATH. Crown 
8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


THE dng NOVELS, various Edi! 5 
s from £2 to £13. THE POETICA ICAL WORKS, various "Edition Editions, 5s. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE NEW POEM.—Now ready, price 3s. 6d, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE § SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: a Novel. wae? 


Scott. Two Vols., 2is. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE Fox, T THE FOUNDER 0 OF 


THE QUAKERS. From numerous Original 


THE SENIOR FELLOW. By “Squires 
Parsons.” 10s. Gi. ready. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE: a Novel. Two Vols.. 


TE: a Novel. By Mrs. Disspate. Dedicated. by 


LA 
permission to Sir E. B. Lytton. 7s. 6d 


J PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE, 1 the 
AN "AUTUMN TOUR | IN SPAIN. Beautifully Techie 


(Next week. 


LA ‘CAVA; or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 8vo, 108 . 6d. 


SAUNDERS, omer, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TURE. 


JI. STEWART, 
11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 


ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from cireumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE. 
Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, 40, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


Im half It £5 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPITY ; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the 
most Recent Discoveries, and the Latest Political Divisions 
of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With an Index of about 120,000 Names—the most Copious ever published. 
“ One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.”’—Critic. 


‘Two Vols. Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, §c. 


“All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibited a 
— degree of correctness in minute details than we should have thought practicable 


nsive a work.”—Athenew 
comprohensives work.” "—Critic, 


Two Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2888 pages, including the Supplement, £4 17s. 6d. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
English, Technological, and Scientific. 


With A an extensive Gollection of Words, 
and Phrases not included in previous Exglish Dictionaries, 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 


ate has net only. produced Dictionary exists, but so for . 
as the actnal state of knowledge permit made some approach towards perfection.’ 
‘British Quarterly Review.” 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Early in November will be published, , 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALAOH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 
Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 
Two Vols, Feap. 8vo. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


THE SILVER CORD. 
A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


With Illustrations by Joun TENNIEL, 
Will be commenced on Saturday, November 10th, in 
ONCE A WEE K, 
A number is published ev oe © price Threepence, with numerous IIlus- 
trations Tewnizt, Cuartes Keene, H. K. Browns, and other 
Also in Monthly Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes. 


Volumes I. and IT. are published, price 7s. 6d. each. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 1), BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PAPAL ROME AND THE PAPACY. 


Just published, in Three Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, 


LA ROME DES PAPES, 


Son Origine, ses Phases successives, ses Mceurs intimes, son 
Gouvernement, son Systeme Administratif. 


un AncreEN MemBre DE LA ConsTITUANTE RoMAINE. 


We would reco ‘those of our readers who have any eurosity Se doubt as ato the 


of a pure! ~~ rule to turn to our author’s 8, an’ read there what 
mor ot say me of the Roman Ecclesiastical mist, 
“ Much curious matter is —— in these volumes. Atheneum, . 
“A crughing exposure of t ture, ‘and: wiil have as much h as 
feat v alue. e thoronghly in earnest, and writes with the 
ledge 8 
No mation will find this book full of extraordinary facts; me, who 
amuseme seek fad it abundantly News of the 


pmcovEny oF CARTHAGE, 


| In November, in 6vo, with numerous fine Illustrations, 218, 
CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches on the Site of 
the Phoenician Metropolis, and in other adjacent places. 


Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. 
By Rev. N. DAVIS, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


In November, in One Vol., with Illustrations, 


LITHIA K A: 
GEMS AND JEWELS. 
THEIR HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, CHEMISTRY, AND ANA, 
From the Earliest Ages down to the Present Time. 


By Madame de BARRERA, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Rachel,” 


BICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


; In November, in 8vo, Vol. I. of 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY. 


From the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Dean of Chichester, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In November, Two Vols, os with Portraits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland 
from Original Family Paintings, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND, 


Including Important and Hon. William. Pit 
Edmund Burke, Gibbon, Hume, and Sheffield, ed Loug be Lord orth 
Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Lene of George Selwyn, Dr. 
of Canterbury, Lord marthen, Lord Malmesbury, Josiah 


EDITED BY 
The Right Hon. and Right Bev. the BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
Shortly will be published, 8vo, with numerous Engravings and Maps, 2is. 
RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 


‘MADR DURING A RESIDENCE OF SEVEN YEARS IN THE LEVANT, AND IN THE 
OF MITILENE AND RHODES, AND ON THE COAST OF ASIA MINOR, ETO, 


By C. T. NEWTON, Esq. 


Late British Vice-Consul at Mytilene; now 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS, DELANY, 
Attached Court ¢ of UEEN CHARLOTTE; with her Corre- 
ence nages a 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lady LLANOVER. 


tae wi found Letters of , Dr. Young, Author 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ‘ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In November, 8vo, with Portraits, 
THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS., 
An Historical Memoir. 
By EDMUND CLIFFORD. 
Few writers done and largeness of 


heart of ard I., nee to ee t in every act and deci- 
sion of this great founder Constitution, » 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
In November, Vol. I., Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME, 
From the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline, 


By Dr. MOMMSEN. 


Translated under the sanction and revision of the Author, hagh Bag 
rections, by the Rev. WM, PITT DICKSON ; with an Introduction by 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING (SUCCESSOR TO JOHN CHAPMAN), 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLIGHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


By Tuomas, Earnt.or Dounpowatp, Admiral of the Red, Rear- 
Admiral of the Fleet, &c. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, with Plans, 28s. 


VALENTINE DUVAL: an Autobiography. 


Edited by the Author of “Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GLADYS, THE REAPER. By the Author 


of “ Simplicity and Fascination.” Three Vols. 


Iv. 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. 


A Tour in Algeria. By Hexzy E.Porz. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, the 


Great Preparation. By the Rev. Dr. Cumming. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the 


Author of “The Semi-Detached House.” Two Vols., 21s. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
WORTHIES, including Hogarth, Fuseli, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Gainsborough, and Turner. By Joun Tims, F.S.A. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 6s. 


VIII. 
THE FAMILY and SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
By T. H. Staunrow. One Vol. strongly bound, 5s. 

The features of this Geography are its Tabular arrangements, its Alpha- 
betical Order, its ample Accounts of the various Productions and 
Manufactures of the whole World (a branch of education hitherto almost 
entirely neglected), its Biographical Notices, and its General Index. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSALEM 


AND ROME AS REVEALED IN THE APOCALYPSE. By 
Domisicx McCavstayp, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis Bucxianp, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Assistant- 


Surgeon Second Life-Guards. Second Series. Small 8vo, with an Illus-- 


tration, 6s. 


xi. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. By 


the Rey. Dr. Srensine. Third Edition, Re-written. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. By 


Mrs. Exuis. Second Edition. One Vol., 5s. 


THE LIFE OF DR. HURD, BISHOP OF 
WORCESTER, with Selections from his and Common 
Place Book. By the Rev. F. Kirvert, M.A., Author of “The Literary 
Remains of Bishop Warburton.” 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


xIv. 
LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELE- 
BRATED CHARACTERS. New Edition. One Vol. with Portrait of 
Nelson, 5s. 


SPORTING IN THE HIMALAYA, with 
Notices of Customs and Countries from the Elephant Haunts of the 
Dehra Doon to the Bunchowr Tracts in Eternal Snow. By R. W. H. 
Dvxxop, F.B.8. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


HERVEY’S HINTS TO CHRISTIANS ON 


THE USE OF THE TONGUE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 


Vol. III. 8vo, 14s. 


XVIII. 


ANDERSEN’S STORIES FROM THE 
SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND. Second Eiition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xIx. 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES ; being Sketches of 


MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs, Erxis. One Vol., 5s. 


A LADY’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY 


LAND; or, the Oldest of the Old World. By Sopnra May Ecxtey. 
Post 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


XxI. 
SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of ‘ The 
Wide, Wide World.” Library Edition, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 

’ 7s. Gd. Cheap Popular Edition, with an Illustration, 2s, 6d. 


HOW WE SPENT THE AUTUMN OF 
1859; or, Wanderings in Brittany. By the Authors of “The Timely 
Retreat.” Post 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


XXIII. 


THE REAL AND THE BEAU IDEAL. By 


the Author of “Visiting my Relations.” cap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


xXxIv. 
TOWN AND FOREST. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 


WORTHIES. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. First Series, including the Earl 
of Chatham and Edmund Burke. Crown 8vo, with Portraits, &., 6s. 


THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sumter 


Brooxs. With numerous Illustrations by John Tenniel. 10s. 6d, 


XXVIII. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE 


AUTUMN OF 1854. By Isaac Hayes. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Dr. Norroy Saw. Small 8vo, with a Map, 5s. 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR 


CHARLES BELL, K.C.H., F.R.8S.L. & E. By Prcnor, 
M.D. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


xxx, 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things 


Coming on the Earth. By the Rev. Dr.Cummina. Twelfth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF SIR GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. Leveson 
Veryoy Harcourt. Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 


XXXII. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. By the late Dr. 
Maetyy. Second Edition, with his Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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MESSRS. J. H, AND JAS. PARKER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD, AND 8377, 


STRAND, LONDON. 


Second Edition, containing an Additional Address, Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ADDRESSES TO 10 THE CANDIDATES FOR ORDI- 
NATION ON THB TIONS IN THE ORDINATION SERVICE. By 


Lorp ae of Oxrorp, Chancellor af the Most Noble Order cf | gyo, 21s, 
Almoner to Her Majest 


SaMvgEL, 
the Garter, and Lord High y the 
The 
The of G 
Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, 
4, The Ministration of Doctrine, ne pe and Discipline. 
The Driying Away fi! Erroneous gnd Strange Doctrines. 
Private Monitions and Exhortations to the the Wh and to the Whole. 
ny to the Sick and to the 
ce i 
9. Diligence in in = and of Holy Scripture, 


10. Diligence in 
1, and Pe of Christ. 
it Obedience to and other Chief Ministers. 
Reprinted from the above, and may be had separately, price Sixpence, 


DILIGENCE IN an Ordination Address. By 
of Oxzorp. 


In 8vo, price 10s, €d. 


BISHOP WILSON’S WORKS. Vol. V. (Anglo-Catholic 
Library) containing the Sacra Private, with Supplement, and Maxims of Piety 


Vol. I. (containing the Life) is in the press. 
In 8v9, price 13s. 


LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD, now first pub- 


lished from the Original MSS. mae Jans Brass, M.A. Oriel 
College, Oxford (Anglo-Catholic Library 


In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 
A NEW CATENA ON SI. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO 
BE EPHESIANS: a Practical und Exegetical Commen on the Epistles of 
St. Paul; in which are exhibited the cout Its of the most learned Theological 
Criticisms, from the Age of the Early Fathers down to the Present Time. Edited 
by the late Rev. Hznry Nzwiayp, XA, Vicar of St, Mary Church, Devon, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 


The Commentary on the Bpistlg to the Philippians is nearly ready. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d. 


PASS AND CLASS: an Oxford Guide-book Shrongh the 
Courses of Litere Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural Science, and 
Modern History, By Montagu Buxzows, M.A. 
“It will net be only to these classes (undergradua' that this book will be 
useful. Does any one who is anxious to educate himeeit ~" to know how to 
a wht boy e is to set to work upon? He will find this little volume inval 


cole study prescribed, 


Just published, Second Edition, in Feap,, price 2s. cloth, 
VIAT HOLY SCRIPTURE, arran 
kness. By the Rey, M.A., Author of 


SHORT NOTES ON THE. TH ACTS 0) OF THE A. APOSTLES, 
intended for the use of Teachers in Parish Schools, and other readers of the 
Version. By Haney M.A., Incumbent of St, Mary's, Kings- 


yeni, and 
ould need to exp 
know, so far as it goes,” — 


us more 
book is, ag a whole, the best we 


Feap, 8vo, price 4s. 
ALICE LISLE. A Tale of Puritan Times, By the 
Rev. R. Kine, B.A., Author of “ Angels’ Work,” “ Singers of the Sanctuary,” &c. 


ee ome Lisle’ is a work of very high tone, like others, well known and Cys 
public, which have come to us from the same hand. The scene is laid in those 

p An? ic but sad times, whose terrible evils make our own frention, heavy 88 we are 
apt to deem them, seein Hight ind But we are tempted to that the author 
has thrown the whole interes on the Puritan side. "Meppily, however, he 
has been able—doubtless from the strength of his convictions—to convey a ae of 
the exe ot the even while he invests 4 

ualities most calculated to 


it in work with al} the 


In Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 


ATHELINE; 95, THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. A 
Author of “ Walks at Templecombe,” “ Plosting 


Away,” 
Just published, Feap, 8yo, limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
FOOTPRINTS on ae the SANDS of TIME. Biographies 


le of wi 8 

and wah rites in a gentle loving tone of much that is good ho . 
Just published, in 18mo, price ds, 6d. cloth, 


LIVY. BOOKS XXI.—XXIV. With Short English 
Notes, for the Use of Schools, (Oxford Pocket Classics.) 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, 
Vol. IL, From William I, to Edward I. (ar the Norman and Early English Styles), 


give res ie Edward I, to Richard II, (the Edwardian Period, or the Decorated 
Vol. IIL. in Two Farts. 8yo, £1 10s. 
With numerous Illustrations of Existing Remains, from Original Drawings. 
an’ complete, with 400 Engravings and a General Index, Four Vols. 8vo, 


, a8 traced out by Mr. Paster, shows the 
notion that some special way an ecclesiastical s' The t 
ory like of very ther god Christian 
or heathen, built their ae buildings in exactly the same style as their secular 
ones. They built both in the only style they knew of at least the only one they could 
work in—namely, the thine own day. A a a castle of the same 
fate very and propert it is the natural result of 
the same. No point can be more important to insist on mee now than and 
Parker’s book comes very opportunely to get it forth at length. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: its Early Histo d Progress. 


Home work, but 
our progress in and domestic mattorg, Wwe be the fam 


hi fi 
of lon, in a very unpretending shape.” '— Guardian. 


Tee Vols. Medium 8vo, price £1 12s. in'clothe extra gilt tops, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE. 
From the Iron Period of the Northern Nations, to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century. With Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments, By Joay Hewitt, 

Member of the Archwological Institution Of Gre Great Britain. 


pried to the End of the Thirteenth 
price or the Thres Wola, Somplose 


Seventeenth Century. Monuments, uscripts, brasses, pictures, and engravin: 
all Hewit materia and right well has of them. 
support we tter t himself, 

to the volumes into his own hands. 0. 1700" 


minute facts the student, and for the variety of 
its illustrations Ay pared be monuments, will prove of permanent value, and 
is exhaustive of oe sa pm on which it treats. The author truly says of Froissart, 
| that be fore t among the of bis own and of all time. But if Mr. 
gui | deeply indebted to » he has himself greatly enhanced 
value Nolapreusnetve illustration of Froissart’s age. 
book Ay = in which Sir W: Scott would have delighted.”—Literary Gazette, Ne. 
2283, p. 710, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, Medium 8vo, 
ESSAY ON THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF 


THE MIDDLE AGES. Translated the French of M. Viollet-le-Duc. By 
M, Macpsamort, Esq, Architect. the Original French Engravings. 


Nearly ready, Medium 8vo, price 21s. 

A MANUAL OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES: com- 
and Chaplain’ of the County Asylum, Gloucester. (With the Sanction of the 
Oxford Architectural Society.) 


Nearly ready, Post 8ro, 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from the Edict of 


In the press, in 8vo, 
SERMONS on the BEATITUDES, with others preached 


College. 
Nearly ready, Feap. 8vo, 
MEMORIAL SERMONS. Ricwarp Marrack Rowe, 
Voller of Raster n at Alexaudr.a, gnd late 
the Theological Tutors in Queen's College, 


Nearly ready, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOSHUA WATSON, 
Esq. By the Venerable Archdeacon Cuvaton. 


J, H, AND JAS, PARKER, OXFORD AND LONDON. 


The Satirday Review. 


(Oct. 20, 1860. 


10, STATIONERS’ HALL coURT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


il BOOKS, . 


RICHARD “GRIFFIN COMPANY, 


41, WEST NILE STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


LIBER ALBUS: THE WHITE BOOK OF THE CITY 


C--mpiled a.D. 1419, hy JoHN CARPENTER 
“yor, 


THE JACOBITE BALLADS. OF SCOTLAND : | the the ) Songs 
and Ballads of the Adherents of the House of Stuart. With 
Macken, ¥, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


CYCLOPZEDIA of UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. A Series 
of Remarkable 


nal Memoirs of the most viduals of all Times 
OLD ENGLISH POETRY: ¢ prising Chaucer's v's Canterbury 


THE HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


vit. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE: comprising 
Ustverenl Grammer and By Sir Jomy StoppaRt, LL.D, Crown 

THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. By 

Kirro, D.D. New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
x. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EMBASSY TO CHINA AND 
BY By the MagQuis DE Moexs. With 
x. 
LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL FORCES. Delivered 


toa Juventie 


A LEXICON OF FREEMASONRY. Apert G. 
New Edition, Edited by Dowatp Esq. Crown évo, 


THE | WRITINGS AND PHILOSOPHY OF ~RaOOR. 


TRACTS, SICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. By 
Lord BrovGuaM, F.B.S. Second Edition, Crown $vo, 7s. 64. cloth, 


A, the Rey, H. M.A.; and voluminous 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL. With 350 Illustrations in the 


xvi. 
THE SPEECH OF CICERO FOR AULUS CLUENTIUS. 


A COMMENTARY ga the 0! OLD D and BS NEW TESTAMENTS. 
By Martuew HEney. ‘ols., Super-royal $vo, 50s. cloth. . 


A COMMENTARY ON. THE 1 BIBLE: con 


the Old 


ALTAR OF THE HOUSEHOLD; 


Family Worship fo for every 


or, 


a form - 


B.D." waited by, the fate" Hageis, 


ORES. Edited 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


THE CITY OF OUR LORD. ‘A Benics of Twelve beautiful 
Description. 


THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY OF USEFUL 


THE COINAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, With 


A DICTIONARY OF CON TEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY : 


Ong Ong Living Bask. Worth, ith th the Laven 


SUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: « Book of Rutal 


A TREATISE ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: & Book for . By 


THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE: a 


THE AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. Haney F. 


New revised Edition, with a beautiful series of 


ive, elegantly bound: — 


A COMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT of ST. PAUL'S 


A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS. | W. J. 


A CYCLOPZDIA of CHRISTIAN MISSIONS: their Rise, 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL | “DICTIONARY: sort isi 


nations, and Heresies ; 
A HISTORY OF LEARNING AND LITERATURE IN 
A MANUAL OF MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHI- 
Rev. FREDERICK D. MauBicy, M.A. Concluding Portion. Crown 8vo. 


and conttued by 


A MANUAL OF CIVIL "ENGINEERING: comprising 


A LIBE OF WILLIAM COB 
Autobiographical, 


SHAKSPERE'’S . DRAMATIC 
Stratford Edition. 


The New Edition, Six Vols. Poap. svo, 


THE ANCIENT COINAGE, OF ) IEE 


nd ext by 


STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 


LONDON ; AND ‘GLASGOW. 


Mendon: Toman, of Cottages Llingion, 
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